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MORNING  came  to  the  attic 
room,  cold  and  gray  as  it 
had  always  come,  and  the 
old  man  m  the  cot  by  the  window 
shivered  himself  awake.  I  lis  wide 
lace  was  iully  bearded  and  in  the 
light  through  the  faded  curtains, 
the  lines  that  ran  from  the  sides  of 
t  he  reddish  nose  to  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  were  long  and  deep.  I  le 
rose  and  began  to  dress,  holding  his 
leit  arm,' the  thin  and  twisted  one, 
close  to  his  body  as  he  pulled  the 
bl.u  k  woolen  trousers  over  his  legs. 
I  he  shirt  he  took  from  the  chair 
beside  the  bed  was  linen  but  it  had 
been  patched  with  cotton  thread 
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BY  THE  ROCK 


and  it  was  too  large  now  in  the 
shoulders.  He  fastened  the  buttons 
silently,  trying  not  to  think  of  a 
time  when  there  were  no  patches. 
Nicole  had  left  an  earthenware 
basin  on  the  dresser  and  he  washed 
and  dried  his  face  before  he  took 
his  cane  and  tapped  his  way  along 
the  narrow  hall  to  the  stairs. 

When  he  reached  the  kitchen, 
Nicole,  the  gaunt  woman,  was  set¬ 
ting  the  plates.  He  went  over  to 
the  stove  and  spread  his  hands  over 
the  fire. 

"Good  morning,  Nicole.” 

"Good  morning,  Baptiste,”  his 
wife  replied. 

The  stove  was  small  and  flat¬ 
surfaced  but  it  heated  the  small 
kitchen  adequately  and  soon  Bap¬ 
tiste  was  warm  enough  to  sit  at 
the  table.  He  turned  to  the  win¬ 
dow  that  looked  down  on  the 
rocks  and  crags  where  the  sea 
rushed  in  on  the  shore. 

"How  is  she  today?”  he  asked. 

"It  is  cold  and  white  and  the 
wind  is  at  its  back,”  Nicole  said, 
wiping  her  hands  in  the  apron 
around  her  waist. 

"She  is  angry,  then.” 

"Yes,  the  men  will  need  the 
strong  nets.” 

"And  where  is  Gabriel?” 

"He  has  already  gone.” 

"Oh,”  he  said.  "I  had  hoped  to 
be  up  before  he  left.” 

"Why?  To  tell  him  how  to 
fish?” 

Baptiste  turned  from  the  win¬ 
dow.  "No,  I  told  him  once  but  I 
cannot  tell  him  now.” 

The  woman  grunted  nasally. 
"You  should  have  told  him  to  go 


away  before  it  does  to  him  what  it 
did  to  you.” 

"Once  you  thought  that  it  was 
good  for  a  son  to  be  like  his 
father,”  he  sighed,  lowering  his 
head.  "What  will  I  eat?” 

"There  is  sausage,  bread  and 
coffee.” 

"Thank  you.” 

She  put  the  plates  before  him 
and  he  bent  over  the  food.  He  ate 
slowly,  with  some  of  the  sausage 
grease  dripping  onto  his  shirt,  and 
with  the  coffee  staining  the  hair 
around  his  lips.  When  he  finished 
Nicole  took  away  the  dishes  and 
brought  him  his  pipe  and  the 
pouch  of  tobacco  from  the  shelf. 
Baptiste  filled  the  bowl  and  lit  it 
with  a  wooden  match.  He  sat  and 
smoked  while  the  thin  woman 
washed  the  plates,  and  he  did  not 
speak  until  the  tobacco  had 
burned  out. 

"Are  there  any  nets  to  mend?” 

"No,  not  today.” 

"Is  there  any  sewing  to  be 
done?” 

"There  may  be  some  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

"Then  I  will  walk  along  the 
beach.”  He  said  it  almost  hope¬ 
fully,  like  a  child. 

"It  is  too  cold  today,”  she 
sighed. 

"The  greycoat  is  very  warm.” 

"I  do  not  know  why  you  do 
these  things,”  she  replied.  "You 
will  suffer  with  the  chill  to¬ 
morrow.” 

"Perhaps,”  he  agreed.  "It  would 
not  be  the  first  time.” 

Nicole  slapped  her  hands  against 
her  hips  and  took  the  greatcoat 
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from  the  closet.  "You  are  a  foolish 
old  man,”  she  scolded.  "The  sea 
has  not  done  with  you  yet.” 

He  waited  for  her  to  help  him 
with  the  coat.  It  felt  damp  and 
heavy  on  his  back,  but  he  said 
nothing  to  her. 

"Do  not  be  long,”  she  added.  "It 
is  market  day.” 

He  stepped  outside  and  the  cold 
stung  through  the  cloth  of  his 
coat.  It  urged  him  to  walk  at  a 
quicker  pace  and  his  cane  tapped 
crisply  on  the  smooth  stone  path 
that  dropped  slowly  down  to  the 
sea  and  to  the  thin  line  of  shore 
behind  the  reefs.  When  he  came 
to  the  beach  he  touched  the  sand 
at  the  base  of  the  first  rock,  trying 
to  feel  how  far  the  water  had  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  sand  was  wet  and  the 
grains  stuck  in  clusters  on  his 
fingers.  He  moved  to  the  side  of 
the  rock  and  groped  for  a  dry 
place  where  he  might  lean  and  face 
the  sea.  He  wondered  how  often 
he  had  been  on  the  shore,  long  ago 
as  a  boy  who  could  only  watch 
and  now  as  a  man  who  was  too  old 
and  broken  to  fish.  The  waves 
made  soft,  quiet  sounds,  easing 
over  the  sand  and  pulling  back. 
She  was  moving  in,  he  thought, 
taking  a  few  grains  each  time.  She 
was  always  like  that,  taking  a  few 
grains  each  time. 

Overhead  a  gull  beat  his  wings 
and  screeched. 

Baptiste  wondered  if  there  was 
a  fog.  His  face  and  beard  were 
moist  but  it  might  only  have  been 
the  wind  carrying  the  spray  and 
mist  to  land.  If  there  was  a  fog, 
if  the  men  in  the  boats  could  not 


see  him,  if. his  son  could  not  see 
that  he  was  still  there.  .  .  .  He  did 
not  realize  that  he  had  half  spoken 
his  thoughts.  "The  sea  is  very  pa¬ 
tient,”  he  whispered  to  himself.  "I 
should  have  learned  to  be  like  her.” 

He  was  not  sure  how  long  he 
had  waited  by  the  rock  until  he 
heard  Nicole  calling  to  him.  He 
walked  back  slowly  along  the 
path  to  the  house,  hoping  to  hide 
the  stiffness  in  his  joints. 

When  he  entered,  he  smelled  the 
soup  cooking. 

"Will  I  eat  again,  so  soon?”  he 
asked. 

"You  have  been  on  the  shore  the 
whole  morning.” 

"I  did  not  think  of  the  time.” 

"Yes,  I  know,”  she  said.  "You 
think  of  nothing  but  Gabriel  and 
the  sea.  An  old  man  like  you 
should  not  be  standing  on  the 
beach.  You  should  go  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  sit  with  the  graybeards  at 
the  inn.” 

Baptiste  sat  in  his  corner  by  the 
window.  Nicole  brought  the  soup 
and  he  ate  again,  while  she  stood 
before  him,  tapping  her  foot  an- 
grily. 

"What  do  you  try  to  do,  Bap¬ 
tiste?  Do  you  try  to  hurt  the  sea 
for  what  it  has  done  to  you?” 

"I  am  sorry,”  he  said.  "I  did  not 
mean  to  keep  you  waiting.” 

She  threw  up  her  hands.  "It  does 
no  good  to  talk.  Will  you  want 
anything  more?” 

"No.” 

"What  will  you  do?” 

"I  will  go  down  to  the  shore 
again.” 

"There  is  some  sewing  to  be 
done  if  you  want  to  keep  busy.” 
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"Is  there  much?” 

"A  few  stockings.” 

"Very  well,  if  you  want  me  to.” 

"It  is  better  than  watching  the 
sea. 

Baptiste  had  heard  the  words 
often.  "Will  you  be  gone  long?” 
he  asked. 

"I  have  only  to  go  to  the 
butcher,”  she  '  answered,  putting 
on  her  coat.  "I  will  be  back  soon.” 

"Goodbye,”  he  called,  listening 
to  the  sound  of  her  step  on  the 
path  as  she  left.  He  returned  to 
the  plate  and  he  ate  until  his  spoon 
had  taken  up  the  last  of  the  soup. 
Then  he  took  his  pipe  and  the 
pouch  of  tobacco  and  smoked. 

There  was,  as  she  had  said,  not 
much  sewing.  The  wicker  basket 
on  the  dresser  held  the  needles,  al¬ 
ready  threaded,  and  the  few  of  his 
woolen  stockings.  He  fingered 
each  one  until  he  found  the  part 
to  be  mended  and  then  his  hands 
guided  the  needle  back  and  forth. 
It  was  not  as  difficult  a  job  as  it 
was  with  the  seines,  he  thought 
but  he  preferred  to  work  on  the 
nets. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  he  finished.  He  threw 
the  greatcoat  over  his  shoulders 
and  tapped  down  the  stone  path  to 
the  narrow  strip  of  shore  behind 
the  reefs.  He  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  change  in  the  sounds  of  the 
beach.  The  sea  was  no  longer 
quiet;  it  made  a  loud  rushing  noise 
as  it  broke  over  the  outer  reefs  and 
poured  towards  the  land.  He  stag¬ 
gered  and  turned  one  side  to  the 
sharp,  wet  wind  that  came  low 


over  the  waters  and  cut  into  his 
face.  The  sand  at  the  base  of  the 
rock  where  he  had  stood  in  the 
morning  was  a  loose  mud  beneath 
his  feet.  His  beard  dripped  with 
spray  and  hung  ice-like  about  his 
mouth  while  he  gripped  the  rock 
with  his  right  arm.  She  has  gone 
mad,  he  thought,  and  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  days  when  the  sea  had 
closed  over  his  boat.  There  was  the 
night  he  had  lain  in  the  darkness 
by  the  gunwale,  biting  his  arm 
until  the  blood  had  run,  hoping  to 
feel  a  pain  through  the  awful 
numbness.  He  remembered  too  the 
morning  they  had  1  e  d  him, 
stumbling,  from  his  boat,  his  shirt 
sleeve  tied  into  a  dirty  bandage 
over  his  eyes.  The  sea  came  in 
faster,  forcing  him  back  with  the 
roll  of  the  wave  and  then  pulling 
him  back  with  the  ebb  of  the  surf. 
It  does  not  matter,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  if  only  there  is  no  fog.  The 
water  swirled  around  the  reef  and 
touched  the  leg  of  his  trousers. 
He  was  still  there  when  she  came 
back. 

"Baptiste!”  she  called.  "Get  to 
the  house!” 

"Nicole,”  he  answered  over  the 
wind,  "is  there  a  fog?” 

She  started  towards  him,  and 
the  great  sea  dropped  down,  twist¬ 
ing  and  curving  as  it  fell.  She  saw 
it  in  the  water  that  struck  against 
the  base  of  the  rock,  white  and 
limp  with  seaweed  in  its  hair.  She 
screamed  and  fell  against  the  old 
man. 

"What  is  it?”  he  gasped. 

Her  voice  had  a  roar  like  the 
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sea  s.  Gabriel!  Oh  God,  he  is  rock.  "Why  did  you  have  to  do 
dead!”  it  to  him?’’  he  sobbed.  "Why  did 

Baptiste  trembled  and  seized  the  you  have  to  do  it  like  this?” 


the  thorn  in  my  side 


Over  the  plains  the  trackers  go 
Cramped  by  the  jungle,  creeping  slow. 

High  stretches  the  rock,  a  torturous  climb — 
Red  was  the  rose  and  short  of  time. 

Into  the  desert,  burning  sand, 

Stalwart  men  walk  hand  in  hand; 
Trembling,  ignorant  in  finding  goals. 
Onward,  upward,  the  struggling  souls! 

Nearer  the  peak,  capped  in  snow, 

Clear  is  the  sky  and  dizzy  the  glow. 

And  some  men  fall  and  others  stay, 

Leaving  the  few  to  climb  and  pray. 

Velvet  the  night  and  sharp  the  cold, 

And  many  good  men  lose  their  hold. 

Red  is  the  rose  and  short  of  time  .  .  . 

Yet  it  is  found  and  ended  the  climb. 


Joseph  M.  Curran 
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AFTER  working  on  the  road 
all  day,  we  drove  back  to 
camp  in  the  late  afternoon, 
and  upon  approaching  Yellow¬ 
stone  Lake,  encountered  an  om¬ 
inous  sight.  A  vast  stretch  of 
mountain  peaks  and  wooded  slopes 
uplifted  in  the  distance  across  the 
lake  was  shrouded  by  a  thin  veil 
of  smoke  drifting  from  over  the 
southern  reaches  of  the  range.  One 
of  the  road  crew  who  was  a  hunt¬ 
ing  guide  in  the  elk  season  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  woods, 
studied  the  smoke’s  source  and 
said,  "Looks  like  a  big  fire,  boys.” 
A  mixed  comment  followed,  the 
older  men  cursing  the  prospect  of 
another  struggle  with  fire,  while 
the  other  young  men  and  myself, 
having  never  fought  forest  fires, 
were  surprised  and  excited. 

That  evening  we  had  eaten  sup¬ 
per  and  were  playing  cards  in  the 
bunkhouse  when  the  rangers  came 
in  and  told  us  to  prepare  for  what 
they  called  "a  bellyful  of  fire.” 
At  dawn  the  next  day,  equipped 
with  sleeping  bags,  shovels  and 
axes,  we  embarked  for  the  south 
shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  twenty 
miles  away  in  the  glimmering  sun¬ 
light.  The  only  way  of  reaching 
the  fire  was  a  two-hour  boatride 
across  the  lake,  but  this  did  not 
trouble  us  for  the  morning  was 
fresh  and  cool  and  the  crossing 
was  an  adventure  in  itself.  The 
lake  was  lazily  calm,  so  the  first 
ten  miles  of  the  passage  was  an 
uninterrupted  hour  of  banter  and 
sightseeing.  Some  of  the  men  were 
in  the  pilothouse  sleeping,  but 
most  of  us  were  on  deck  among 


the  fire  gear  and  sleeping  sacks, 
where  we  could  view  the  lake  to 
all  sides  and  forested  foothills  it 
touched.  Soon  all  became  silent. 

Occasionally  someone  would 
glance  up  at  a  thin  cloud  band 
along  the  southern  horizon  and 
mutter  invective  pleas  for  it  to 
grow  and  drop  rain  on  the  fire, 
but  that  hope  evaporated  in  the 
increasing  warmth  of  the  sun.  As 


happens  frequently  in  Yellow¬ 
stone,  the  wind  swiftly  arose  and 
the  calm  swell  was  suddenly  a 
tossing  confusion  of  whitecaps, 
fully  as  violent  and  fearful  as  any 
open  sea.  The  deck  was  soon  inun¬ 
dated  with  heavy  spray  each  time 
the  prow  struck  into  the  waves. 
A  tense  confusion  ensued  in  which 
the  wet  sleeping  bags  were  passed 
into  the  pilothouse  and  the  men 
ordered  on  deck  to  make  room  for 
them.  With  the  impact  of  every 
wave,  the  frail  boat  shuddered  and 
hesitated,  while  the  men,  huddled 
together  on  deck,  wondered 
whether  they  would  ever  even  see 
the  fire,  since  a  boatload  of  fire- 
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fighters  had  nearly  foundered  in 
such  conditions  the  day  before. 

After  fighting  the  gusts  an 
hour,  we  were  relieved  to  motor 
into  a  calm  cove  at  the  far  end 
of  which  was  a  ranger  cabin  and 
a  wooden  dock.  There  were  al¬ 
ready  twenty  or  thirty  men  work¬ 
ing  at  the  lakeside,  all  hurrying 
about  in  numerous  preparations. 
Some  of  us  walked  over  to  a  creek 


flowing  narrowly  from  a  hillside 
and  filled  our  canteens.  I  took  a 
deep  drink  of  the  cool  water  but 
failed  to  replenish  what  I  had 
drunk,  an  error  which  would 
cause  me  much  thirst  later  on  the 
trail.  At  nine  that  warm  August 
morning,  a  contingent  of  ninety 
men,  all  carrying  a  forty-five 
pound  pack,  began  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  four  mile  trek  to 
the  fire  area.  Actually  the  distance 
was  nine  miles,  but  the  ranger 
leading  us  had  not  been  to  the  fire 
before  and  a  wireless  report  on  the 
exact  mileage  was  lacking. 

The  lead  ranger  made  a  disas¬ 
trous  mistake  at  the  beginning  of 


By 
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the  *  trek  when  he  walked  three 
miles  at  a  rapid  pace,  never  once 
signalling  for  a  rest.  At  first  the 
speed  didn’t  trouble  us.  We 
tramped  through  a  pine  wood  and 
bisected  a  large  natural  field.  The 
hills  and  woods  hemming  us  in  on 
all  sides  Were  sharply  outlined  and 
green  in  the  sunlight.  Everywhere 
we  heard  the  -  chatter  of  unseen 
birds.  When  we  had  travelled  two 
miles,  the  effort  was  evidenced  by 
rapid  breathing  and  grunts  all 
down  along  the  line. 

Finally  someone  in  the  rear  of 
the  line  screamed  out  for  a  rest 
and  everyone  slumped  exhausted 
to  the  ground.  We  sat  there  pant¬ 
ing  and  spoke  little.  I  was  wear¬ 
ing  engineer’s  boots  which  were 
slightly  loose  and  as  I  lay  there, 
I  wiggled  my  feet  inside  and 
counted  my  blisters.  We  had 
treked  three  miles  and  I  had  brok¬ 
en  two  blisters  for  every  mile. 

For  the  next  three  miles  the 
ranger,  possibly  because  of  his  own 
exertion,  relented  and  allowed  us 
more-frequent  rests,  yet  the  dam¬ 
age  had  been  done.  At  every  step 
the  temptation  to  throw  off  my 
pack  and  lie  down  in  the  shade  was 
almost  overpowering.  The  line  felt 
the  same  as  I  did;  still  we  trudged 
along  doggedly.  The  surrounding 
country  was  flat  and  grassy,  cut 
by  shallow  trout  streams  which  we 
were  forced  to  cross,  sometimes  at 


two  or  three  different  places  in 
one  stream.  Some  men  slipped  on 
rocks  and  plunged,  pack  and  all, 
into  the  icy  water.  Others  like  me 
filled  their  boots.  By  the  banks  of 
a  rocky  brook  we  stopped  for 
lunch  and  while  eating,  various 
guesses  of  the  remaining  distance 
were  offered.  Some  were  sure  it 
was  another  eight  or  ten  miles, 
while  others  argued  that  only  a 
mile  or  two  remained. 

I  took  off  my  boots,  inspected 
my  blistered  feet,  and  prayed  to 
God  it  would  be  only  one  mile. 
In  the  end  the  distance  was  only 
a  mile  but  for  all  of  us  it  would  be 
the  most  taxing  and  brutal  mile’s 
walk  of  our  lives.  The  whole  line 
continued  along  the  wrong  path 
which  necessitated  a  half-mile  re¬ 
turn  to  a  junction  where  the  cor¬ 
rect  path  diverted.  In  an  hour  we 
discovered  the  junction  and  were 
disconsolate  to  see  the  path  wind 
up  the  slopes  of  an  extremely 
rocky  and  steep  hill  which  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  terrain  for  good 
footing.  The  crew  split  up  into 
parties  which  intended  to  meet  at 
the  hill’s  crest.  It  was  necessary  to 
climb  the  hill  sideways,  painfully 
picking  out  each  step  on  loose 
boulder  chips  and  sandy  soil.  Men 
were  continually  unbalanced  by 
their  now-unbearable  packs  and 
thrown  down  the  hillside.  Some 
could  hardly  gather  sufficient 


strength  to  climb  again;  others 
fell  to  their  knees,  but  managed  to 
hold  on.  After  a  struggle  in  which 
it  seemed  I  could  not  go  another 
step,  we  reached  the  hilltop  and 
sagged  down  for  a  brief  rest.  Up 
there  we  looked  down  upon  the 
grassy  valley  we  had  climbed  up 
from  and  it  seemed  a  mile  below. 

I  was  with  two  men  on  the  hill¬ 
top,  but  not  out  of  hearing  of  the 
other  parties  which  were  follow¬ 
ing  paths  and  no-paths  in  every 
direction.  The  hills  about  echoed 
with  the  calls  of  men  seeking  to 
reach  base  camp  with  their  yelling. 
We  probed  our  way  through  thick 
woods  until  we  came  to  a  clearing 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  as  we 
looked  down  at  the  hill’s  base,  we 
realized  we  had  finally  "come 
home.” 

On  the  edge  of  a  wide  field  be¬ 
tween  two  hills,  a  base  camp  with 
one  tent,  a  few  rude  kitchen  tools 
and  a  long  wooden  table,  had  been 
constructed.  The  whole  line  had 
disintegrated  and  were  lying  about 
in  the  thick  grass,  their  fire  gear 
and  sleeping  bags  tilted  and 
thrown  crazily  about,  so  that  they 
appeared  like  a  regiment  of  dead 
soldiers.  The  two  hills  which  en¬ 
closed  the  field  were  consumed 
and  scarred  with  smoke  and  fire. 
Reclining  on  the  ground,  we 
looked  up  tall  fir  trees  which  were 
eaten  and  skeletonized  by  great 


tongues  of  fire.  The  fire  had  been 
set  off  Sunday  in  a  lightning  storm 
and  a  party  of  fifteen  men  had 
been  rushed  to  extinguish  it,  but 
in  high  winds  Monday  it  crowned 
and  overspread  a  five  hundred  acre 
area.  It  was  still  fiercely  crowning 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  we  arrived 
at  the  scene.  When  a  fire  crowns, 
ground  flames  reach  the  lower 
branches  of  trees  and  with  stag¬ 
gering  speed  ignite  the  whole 
height  of  the  tree  and  leap  onto 
adjacent  trees.  A  fire  will  crown 
more  rapidly  than  a  man  can  run 
and  in  this  way  dozens  of  men 
have  been  caught  and  burnt  to 
death  in  the  inferno. 

When  the  short  rest  ended,  we 
were  divided  into  small  parties  and 
deployed  on  light  duty  about  the 
fire’s  edge.  I  played  around  with  a 
few  grass  fires,  then  wandered  into 
green  woods  and  lay  down  for  a 
while.  We  were  totally  exhausted 
so  I  think  most  of  us  were  hidden 
under  some  tree  or  other  that  af¬ 
ternoon.  At  least  I  didn’t  see  any¬ 
one  furiously  fighting  fire.  At  six 
we  were  served  a  heavy  meal,  after 
which  everyone  ran  for  his  sleep¬ 
ing  bag.  Some  of  the  men  walked 
into  the  field  and  gathered  armfuls 
of  grass  to  soften  their  sleep,  but 
I  was  contented  to  chop  a  few  soft 
fir  branches  off  a  sapling  and  ar¬ 
range  them  neatly  under  my 
sleeping  sack.  In  the  darkness 


everyone  was  soon  silent.  I  smoked 
a  final  cigarette  and  gazed  at  the 
opposite  hill  lit  up  with  the  beacon 
of  burning  trees  and  sod. 

ONCE  or  twice  I  awoke  in  the 
night  and  glanced  up  at  the 
stars  which  seemed  very  near 
and  bright,  or  at  the  burning  hills 
which  by  then  were  even  reduced 
to  flickering  embers.  At  four- 
thirty  in  the  morning  we  were 
called  out  of  sleep  by  the  head 
ranger.  There  was  no  dressing. 
All  the  time  we  were  on  the  fire 
we  never  once  changed  clothes, 
shaved,  hardly  washed.  The  only 
thing  I  took  off  at  night  were  my 
boots  and  these  I  slept  on  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  stiffening. 

At  six-thirty  we  walked  across 
the  field  and  into  the  heart  of  the 
fire.  Already  the  sun  was  high  and 
warm;  consequently  the  fire  was 
flaring  up  again,  although  a  calm 
hindered  its  movement  elsewhere. 
We  worked  progressively  for  a 
few  hours  but  like  the  previous 
morning,  the  wind  suddenly 
strengthened  and  fanned  the  nu¬ 
merous  flames  around  us.  Right  in 
front  of  you  and  before  you  could 
stop  it,  a  few  low  bushes  would 
ignite  and  spread  to  a  sapling,  then 
the  sapling  would  explode  with  a 
cellophane  crackle  and  begin  to 
feed  old  trees  the  flame. 


As  if  we  were  in  a  mad  race,  we 
would  dig  dirt  and  shovel  it  in  on 
the  flames,  cut  ditches  around  the 
hot  spot,  and  chop  down  every 
feeder  sapling  in  sight.  We  re¬ 
tained  and  put  out  many  fires 
with  hardly  any  serious  crowns, 
yet  the  wind  outworked  us  and  by 
noon,  numerous  fresh  fires  had 
broken  out.  At  noontime  we  were 
called  off  the  hill  to  lunch  and  on 
the  way  down  I  passed  through  a 
burnt  area.  It  is  an  eerie  and 
depressing  experience  to  walk 
through  one  of  these  barren  spots 
after  the  fire  has  died,  for  every¬ 
where  I  saw  destroyed  trees,  some 
fully  denuded  while  others  were 
still  green  and  apparently  healthy, 
but  with  their  trunks  hollowed 
out  with  flame  to  death.  Trees 
which  had  grown  three  hundred 
years  and  had  reached  magnificent 
heights  and  proportions  were 
wasted  by  a  few  seconds’  heat  and 
noise. 

About  sixty  men  gathered  in 
the  field  to  eat  and  rest  themselves. 
We  were  there  about  ten  minutes 
when  I  noticed  one  of  the  foremen 
anxiously  eyeing  a  fire  spot  on  the 
lower  hillside  which  appeared  no 
worse  than  others  except  that  it 
bordered  upon  an  unburnt  area. 
Suddenly  he  leaped  up  and  ran 
over  for  a  closer  look.  It  happened 
in  the  space  of  about  forty  sec- 


onds.  First  there  was  a  deafening 
hiss,  then  a  violent  blast  of  fire  and 
resinous  smoke  burst  high  into  the 
treetops.  For  a  moment  we  were 
awe-stricken  at  the  spectacle,  then 
the  foreman  called  to  us  and  we 
dropped  everything  except  our 
fire  tools  to  rush  up  the  hill. 

What  had  been  a  small  fire  was 
now  an  inferno  rapidly  moving 
from  one  lofty  tree  to  another. 
We  immediately  decided  to  sur¬ 
round  it  on  two  sides  and  slowly 
attempt  to  converge  on  the  hill¬ 
top  where  we  might  possibly  stop 
its  progress.  Our  actions  were  al¬ 
most  automatic,  so  wide-eyed  and 
stupefied  were  we  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  crown.  In  a  few  more 
feverish  moments  it  doubled  its 
size  and  raced  half  way  up  the 
steep  hill,  increasing  its  width  and 
pushing  us  aside  as  it  moved. 

As  I  went  up  the  hill  with  it,  I 
chopped  saplings  down  and  threw 
them  aside.  Once  while  cutting  a 
small  clump  away,  a  nearby  fir 
tree  ignited  and  in  a  moment’s 
time  was  consumed.  I  leaped  out 
of  its  path,  tripped  on  a  fallen  log 
and  recovered  my  footing  barely 
in  time  to  escape  its  clutches. 
When  I  looked  up  into  the  tops  of 
burning  trees  I  could  not  discern 
the  sun  through  the  blanket  of 
smoke  and  fire.  If  the  sun  mo¬ 
mentarily  broke  through,  it  ap¬ 


peared  as  a  ghostly  orange  ball  and 
did  not  smite  the  eyes. 

Men  were  scampering  feverish¬ 
ly  around,  some  casting  dirt  on  the 
burning  branches  of  saplings, 
others  digging,  trenches  and  some, 
like  myself,  were  clearing  small 
trees  from  the  fire’s  path.  Every¬ 
one  worked  to  the  maximum  of 
his  strength  and  endurance.  A 
group  of  men  attempted  to  put 
out  a  small  fire  with  shovelfuls  of 
dirt,  but  each  time  they  threw  a 
shovelful  the  fire  grew  and  they 
retreated.  At  times  the  smoke  be¬ 
came  so  thick  it  was  necessary  to 
fall  on  the  ground  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air  there.  Tears  ran  down 
my  cheeks  and  my  face  felt 
scalded.  The  sickening  smell  of 
burnt  pine  needles  was  every¬ 
where.  Even  now  my  old  fire 
clothes  smell  of  it.  I  was  so  thirsty 
I  put  a  pebble  into  my  mouth  to 
increase  the  saliva.  I  kept  think¬ 
ing  of  a  cool  swim  in  the  sea  or  a 
quart  of  ice  water  in  that  intense 
heat  and  dryness. 

Trees  weakened  by  fire  at  the 
base  were  crashing  down  every¬ 
where  and  barely  missing  men. 
The  noise  of  fire  was  terrific.  At 
last  the  two  lines  climbing  slowly 
on  each  side  of  the  fire  converged 
on  the  hilltop  and  consolidated  for 
the  onslaught  of  the  fierce  crown. 
It  was  thirty  feet  away  from  us 


and  then  the  heat  and  noise  came 
upon  us  with  an  almost  frantic 
violence.  We  knew  that  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  check  its  movement  on  the 
hilltop  meant  a  loss  of  a  thousand 
acres  of  trees  behind  us. 

In  a  final  gasp  we  poured  all  our 
power  into  the  fray:  dirt  flew, 
trees  were  being  cut  down  every¬ 
where.  The  line  of  fire  withered 
us  and  forced  us  back  but  we  had 
cleared  a  space  to  stop  it.  It  rushed 
to  the  space  with  a  fury  of  sparks 
and  outreaching  tongues  of  fire, 
it  hesitated,  moved  again,  and 
stopped!  We  couldn’t  believe  such 
a  monster  could  be  checked  by  a 
few  men,  but  it  was  content  to 
feed  upon  the  great  trees  of  the 
burnt  area.  As  soon  as  we  dug  a 
few  more  ditches  we  fell  down  on 
the  slopes  and  tried  to  regain  some 
of  our  energy.  Even  when  the  fire 
had  slackened  we  were  still  awe¬ 
stricken  at  its  force  and  heat. 


WE  came  off  that  hillside  at 
dusk,  knowing  we  had 
done  a  day’s  work.  I  was 
on  the  fire  three  more  days,  in 
which  it  slowly  died  down.  The 
bulk  of  the  crew  was  marched  out 
five  days  later,  with  only  a  skele¬ 
ton  crew  to  watch  small  fire  spots. 
The  hike  back  to  the  lakeside  was 
no  bother  at  all  compared  with 
the  torture  of  the  trek  to  the  fire. 
The  men  on  the  fire  were  bearded 
and  tangle  -  haired  when  we 
reached  camp  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake.  We  showered  and  rested; 
it  was  all  over,  but  the  memory  of 
a  great  experience  remained. 

One  day  in  early  September  a 
cold  rainstorm  turned  to  snow  and 
this  in  the  end  was  the  thing  that 
extinguished  the  fire.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  skeleton  crew  came 
across  the  lake  and  left  the  fire 
area  to  the  same  loneliness  and 
wilderness  it  had  known  before  we 


came. 


PERHAPS  TOMORROW  £  BY  STEPHEN 
DOYLE  ^  The  autumn  sun  was  not  yet 

comfortably  at  home  in  the  square,  having  risen 
only  three  hours  ago,  and  its  uncertain  rays  il¬ 
lumined  the  square,  but  did  not  make  it  warm. 
The  8:15  bus  from  suburban  Lakeside  lurched 
to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  barber  shop,  its  noise  a 
mixture  of  throaty  growls  and  soprano  squeaks. 
Aboard,  Jimmy  shifted  his  fare  from  one  pig¬ 
skin-gloved  hand  to  the  other,  and  pulled  out 
his  pocket  watch.  Good,  it  was  only  8:58.  He 
had  been  afraid  that  the  many  stops,  the  num¬ 
berless  people  who  delayed  the  bus  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  their  fare  ready,  would  make  it  late.  He  al¬ 
ways  had  his  fare  ready  two  stops  in  advance. 
At  that,  the  bus  was  still  two  minutes  late,  but 
he  would  at  least  have  time  to  say  good  morning 
to  Angie,  the  barber,  to  Wally,  the  cop,  and  to 
Manny  at  the  newsstand,  before  George  arrived. 
George  would  be  there  at  nine,  walking  the 
short  distance  from  the  Unicorn  Hotel  around 
the  corner.  At  last  he  was  at  the  front  of  the 
bus;  the  rest  of  the  riders  had  found  their  fares, 
had  had  their  five-dollar  bills  changed,  and  he 
could  get  off.  But  first  the  ritual  had  to  be  ob¬ 
served. 
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"Haven’t  got  the  money,  Tom,” 
he  said  to  the  driver.  "Can  I  have 
credit?” 

"Sorry,  Jimmy,  can’t  do  it. 
Guess  you’ll  have  to  start  working 
again.” 

And  then  the  punch  line  from 
Jimmy:  "Too  old  for  that  now. 
Guess  I’ll  just  have  to  give  you  the 
money  after  all.” 

He  put  his  fare  in  the  box  and 
got  off,  followed  by  the  driver’s 
parting  words,  also  part  of  the 
ritual:  "Don’t  let  those  young 
girls  catch  up  with  you!”  He  stood 
where  he  had  gotten  off  the  bus, 
looking*  down  around  to  see  if 
George  might  be  early,  but  he 
wasn’t  there.  He  looked  up  at  the 
Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  clock.  It 
was  nine.  George  wasn’t  here  yet. 
The  others  would  drift  along  later 
(he  couldn’t  understand  their  in¬ 
difference  about  time;  before  they 
had  retired  they  had  to  be  at  work 
at  a  special  time,  and  they  had 
been  there.  What  had  happened  to 
them?) .  But  George,  like  himself, 
was  never  late.  Perhaps  he  was  in 
the  barber  shop,  or  in  the  Waldorf 
having  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  hurried 
over  to  the  barber  shop,  peered  in 
the  window,  but  saw  only  Angie, 
sweeping  up  the  shorn  hair  from 
the  day’s  first  haircut.  He  opened 
the  door  and  went  inside. 

Angie  looked  up.  "Morning, 
Jimmy,  how’s  it  going?” 

"Couldn’t  be  better.  Say,  have 
you  seen  George  this  morning?” 

"Nnno  ....  no,  I  haven’t.  Sorta 
figured  you’n  he  were  over  at  the 
Waldorf.” 

"I  can’t  understand  it.  He’s 


never  late  like  this.  I  wonder  if  he’s 
sick.  Come  to  think  of  it,  he’d 
been  looking  a  little  peaked  lately. 
It’s  that  place  he  lives  in,  that 
boarding  house.  That  landlady  of 
his  never  heats  the  rooms  right  and 
the  food  is  terrible,  he  told  me, 
and  little  enough  of  it  at  that.  I’ve 
been  trying  to  get  him  to  move 
up  to  the  boarding  house  where  I 
live  in  Lakeside.  Nice  landlady, 
nice  rooms,  and  cheap,  too.” 

Angie  nodded  in  agreement.  "I 
guess  he  wants  to  stay  near  the 
square.  He  spent  so  much  of  his 
time  in  the  square,  working  at  the 
bank.” 

"He  could  come  down  here  by 
bus,  same  as  I  do  every  morning. 
Well,  I  guess  I’ll  look  for  him  over 
at  the  Waldorf  .  .  .  The  others’ll 
be  along  later.  Will  you  tell  them 
I’m  over  there?” 

"Sure,  Jimmy.  He’s  probably 
overslept,  or  something.” 

He  left  the  barbershop  and 
crossed  the  square  to  the  Waldorf, 
pausing  only  to  ask  Wally,  the 
cop,  protruding  chubbily  from  his 
traffic  box,  if  he  had  seen  George, 
and  getting  a  negative  answer. 

The  restaurant  was  rather 
crowded,  and  it  took  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  get  Millie,  the  cashier’s  at¬ 
tention. 

"Jimmy,  you  know  that  you  get 
handsomer  every  time  I  see  you?” 

A  chivalrous  answer  was  de¬ 
manded.  "Why,  thank  you,  Mil¬ 
lie!  May  I  say  that  your  beauty 
cannot  increase,  but  becomes 
more  apparent  with  every  glimpse 
of  you?”  It  was  not  his  best,  but 
it  would  do. 
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"My  goodness!  You’re  not  only 
handsome,  you’re  a  flatterer,  but 
charming.  Where’s  your  pal 
George  this  morning?” 

"I  don’t  know.  I  thought  he 
might  be  over  here.  You  haven’t 
seen  him?” 

"No,  not  since  you  and  he  were 
in  yesterday  morning.” 

He  went  over  to  the  counter 
and  got  himself  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  doughnut  and  carried  them 
to  the  nearest  empty  table,  which 
was  out  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
He  took  off  his  coat  and  scarf  and 
hung  them  on  the  hook  over  on  the 
wall  and  came  back  to  the  table. 
Though  it  was  only  the  middle  of 
October,  he  had  begun  to  wear  his 
overcoat  and  scarf;  the  overcoat 
was  the  best-looking  coat  he  had, 
and,  besides,  it  was  good  common 
sense  like  this  that  had  helped  him 
stay  healthy,  that  and  the  constant 
concern  of  Mrs.  Britt,  his  land¬ 
lady.  He  started  to  eat  the  dough¬ 
nut,  and  some  of  the  powdered 
sugar  sprayed  down  onto  his 
trousers.  He  stood  up  to  brush  it 
off,  and  suddenly  he  was  conscious 
of  the  baggy  and  faded  pants. 
They  were  pressed  often  enough 
by  Mrs.  Britt,  goodness  knows,  but 
they  just  didn’t  hold  a  press  any 
more.  He  thought  of  George’s 
crisp  garbardine  appearance. 
George  was  handsome  in  the  way 
that  salesmen  and  insurance  agents 
are  handsome  —  tall,  heavy,  with 
rimless  glasses,  wing-toed  shoes 
with  taps  that  clacked  with  an 
easy  authority  when  he  walked. 
He  was  sixty-nine  now,  George 


was,  but  he  might  have  been  fifty. 
He  would  never  lose  that  salesman 
handsomeness;  rather  age  would 
add  something  to  it  —  add  a  pro¬ 
fessional  dignity  to  the  debonaire 
casualness. 

Sixty-nine;  that  made  George 
the  youngest  of  them.  Jimmy  was 
seventy- three;  that  put  him  in 
about  the  middle.  The  oldest  was 
Henry,  who  was  eighty-one.  He 
wondered  why  George  was  part  of 
their  group,  why  he  didn’t  spend 
his  time  with  the  bankers  and  in¬ 
surance  men  during  their  lunch 
hours  and  their  coffee  breaks  at 
their  unofficial  clubhouse,  the 
Century  Grill.  He  was  still  quick 
enough  to  make  good  conversation 
with  them.  This  quickness  was  one 
of  the  things  that  attracted  Jim¬ 
my.  Henry  didn’t  hear  very  well 
any  more,  and  refused  to  wear  a 
hearing  aid.  Tom’s  speech  had 
thickened  almost  to  the  point  of 
unintelligibility,  and  besides,  all  he 
talked  about  was  which  friend  of 
his  from  Ireland  had  just  died. 
But  George  was  different;  he 
could  talk  intelligently  (Jimmy 
did  little  else  but  listen)  about 
politics,  sports,  or  practically  any¬ 
thing. 

"’Morning,  kiddo.”  Henry 
stood  at  his  shoulder. 

"Oh,  h’lo,  Henry  boy,  how’s  the 
boy?” 

"Can’t  kick.  Wouldn’t  do  much 
good,  anyhow.  Where’s  Georgie?” 

"I  don’t  know.  First  day  he?s 
missed  since  I  can  remember.” 

"Huh.  Sorta  figgered  he’d  be 
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over  here  with  you.  Haven’t  seen 
him,  huh?” 

"Nope.  Havin’  some  coffee  ’s 
morning?” 

"Yep,  guess  I  will  at  that.” 
Henry  walked  toward  the  counter. 
Jimmy  watched  him  go,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  in  eight  years  he  would  be 
like  Henry,  scuffing  rather  than 
walking,  retreating,  because  of  his 
bad  hearing,  into  a  private  world 
of  reverie  and  reminiscence.  When 
the  group  broke  up  daily  at  noon, 
Henry  and  Tom  went  to  the 
library  to  read  the  newspapers.  If 
that  was  their  prediliction,  that 
was  fine,  but  he  preferred  the 
fresh  air  and  watching  with 
George  the  building  of  the  new 
railroad  overpass  (George  knew 
about  construction  work.  He 
knew  if  they  were  doing  things  the 
best  possible  way  or  not) . 

"Tommy  oughta  be  along  any 
minute  now,  huh?”  Henry  was 
back  with  his  coffee.  Much  of  it 
he  had  spilled  into  the  saucer.  He 
put  the  coffee  on  the  table  and 
pulled  his  conductor’s  watch  out 
of  his  vest,  which  also  was  part 
of  his  conductor’s  uniform. 

"Nine-fifteen,  now.  Guess 
Georgie  isn’t  coming.  Your  pen¬ 
sion  check  come  all  right?” 

"Finally.  By  now  I  owed  the 
most  of  it.  I  owed  Mrs.  Britt  three 
weeks’  rent,  I  owed  the  druggist 
eleven  dollars  for  my  prescription; 
why,  I  only  have  thirty-eight  dol¬ 
lars  left,  and  that  has  to  do  me  un¬ 
til  the  next  check.  That’s  where 
George  is  lucky.  He  gets  his  check 
twice  a  month.” 

Henry  bent  his  head  closer  and 


cupped  his  hand  behind  his  ear. 
"He  gets  it  when,  did  you  say?” 

"Twice  a  month.”  Damn,  it  was 
annoying.  Why  wouldn’t  he  wear 
that  hearing  aid  his  niece  had 
bought  him? 

"Oh.  Say,  Jimmy,  do  you  be¬ 
long  to  that  retired  civil  service 
employees’  thing?” 

"Oh,  I  belong,  all  right,  but  I 
never  go  to  their  meetings.  I  can’t 
see  wasting  my  time  with  those 
old  buzzards.  All  they  do  is  sit 
around.  They  never  get  anything 
done.  The  national  organization 
is  the  one  that  really  gets  things 
done,  like  that  increase  they  just 
got  us.”  Tom,  lanky  but  heavy¬ 
boned,  had  come  in  and  was  walk¬ 
ing  toward  their  table.  The  last 
shock  had  taken  its  toll.  His  pipe 
quivered  so  in  his  trembling 
mouth  that  he  had  to  steady  it 
with  his  hand,  and  he  limped  bad¬ 
ly,  dragging  an  almost  useless  right 
foot. 

"H’lo,  fellers.  Where’s  George 
this  morning?” 

Henry  hadn’t  heard,  so  Jimmy 
answered:  "We  don’t  know.  Guess 
he  just  isn’t  coming  this  morning.” 

"I  hope  the  poor  fellow  isn’t 
sick.  Say,  did  any  of  you  fellers 
know  Marty  McManus?  He  used 
to  work  with  me  in  the  Water 
Department.” 

"Was  he  John  McManus’ 
brother?”  Jimmy  knew  what  was 
coming;  the  man  had  died. 

"Yeah,  that’s  him!  Poor  feller 
passed  away  yesterday.” 

There  was  more  to  the  ritual. 

"What  did  he  die  from?” 
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"They  say  it  was  the  con.  ’Twas 
workin’  in  them  foul-smellin’ 
sewers  that  did  it,  sure.” 

"Was  he  sick  long?”  This  would 
lead  into  the  most  important  mat¬ 
ter;  had  he  died  peacefully  or  in 
pain? 

"Not  so’s  you  could  tell  it.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  couldn’t  get  out  of 
bed  any  more,  and  then  he  was 
dead.” 

Jimmy  wanted  desperately  to 
change  the  subject  to  anything 
else.  "How  about  yourself,  Tom? 
How’ve  you  been  feeling?” 

"Oh,  not  too  well.  I  get  tired 
so  quick  now.” 

Henry  had  been  sitting  silently, 
taking  no  interest  in  the  conver¬ 
sation  he  had  heard  so  often  before. 
Now  he  had  an  idea,  so  he  could 
speak  up. 

"Maybe  we’d  better  go  over 
there  and  see  what’s  the  matter 
with  George.  Must  be  something 
unusual  to  keep  him  away  like 
this.” 

Jimmy  seized  the  suggestion 
like  a  hungry  animal.  George  had 
stuck  in  his  mind,  slowing  down 
his  automatic  participation  in  the 
conversation. 

"Good  idea!  Maybe  .  .  .  maybe 
we  can  cheer  him  up.” 

They  got  up  and  filed  out,  sin¬ 
gle  file,  scuffing,  shuffling,  only 
Jimmy  able  to  walk  as  they  all 
walked  once.  Crossing  the  square 
was  difficult;  Jimmy  had  to  take 
Tom’  s  arm  and  guide  his  laborious 
steps.  The  Unicorn  Hotel  was  in 
that  undefinable  category  between 
a  men’s  hotel  and  a  boarding 
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house.  It  had  the  hotel’s  bar,  but 
it  also  had  the  boarding  house 
landlady.  Mrs.  Adler  answered  the 
door  promptly.  She  had  hurried 
to  the  door,  evidently;  her  chest 
in  the  black  silk  dress  heaved,  and 
she  brushed  back  a  vagrant  lock 
of  her  blond-grey  hair  with  the 
back  of  her  hand.  There  was  an 
awkward  silence.  The  three  old 
men  stood  on  the  top  step  waiting 
for  her  to  say  something. 

"What  do  you  want?  Oh,  you 
must  be  friends  of  George.  You 
heard,  then.” 

It  had  been  in  Jimmy’s  mind  all 
along,  this  idea.  He  had  tried  to 
brush  it  away,  but  it  had  stayed, 
returning,  vaguely,  sometimes  in 
disguise.  He  didn’t  want  to  ask 
the  question  —  he  didn’t  need  to. 
But  the  same  idea  was  beginning 
to  make  itself  clear  to  Henry,  and 
Henry  needed  to  know. 

"Heard  what?  What’s  happened 
to  him?” 

She  had  had  no  training  in 
subtlety;  even  if  she  had,  she  had 
no  use  for  it. 


"He  died  this  morning,  at  eight 
o’clock.  I  called  the  undertaker 
and  he’s  coming  soon.  He  never 
woke  up,”  she  added. 

Tom  would  probably  ask  some 
more  questions,  but  Jimmy  didn’t 
want  to  hear  any  more.  He  turned 
and  walked  slowly  down  the  short 
flight  of  stairs.  When  he  got  to 
the  bottom,  he  stood  there,  trying 
to  feel  some  emotion.  When  they 
came,  he  knew  that  his  tears  had 
been  forced;  they  were  his  dutiful 
tribute.  The  effort  had  tired  him. 
He  shouldn’t  just  stand  there  like 
this,  the  extra  tears  tracing  the 
deep  lines  in  his  full  cheeks.  They 
would  be  pouring  the  concrete 
columns  for  the  overpass  today, 
but  it  would  be  a  sort  of  sacrilege. 
Perhaps  if  he  went  to  the  library 
with  the  others.  .  .  .  He  was  very 
tired.  The  square  was  cold,  and  he 
wanted  to  go  home  where  it  was 
warm  and  Mrs.  Britt  would  have 
a  nice  hot  meal  ready.  As  he 
walked  away,  he  felt  the  tiredness 
in  his  legs,  and  began  to  walk 
slower. 
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prenascence 


When  spring,  the  soft  dream-bearer  stumbles  near 
Unborn  as  yet  of  winter’s  folding  might, 

I  stop  and  look  with  clarion  ear 
For  explication  of  the  robin’s  flight, 

The  crocus-push  in  frost-unfolding  beds; 

For  lilacs  dripping  fragrance,  tinted  light; 

For  poppies  tilting  jaded,  drowsy  heads 

And  rain-swelled  waters  sliding  through  the  night. 


For  these,  for  every  wing  that  Sky  unfolds, 

A  thousand  explications  fall  unfree 

Caverned  in  the  head  of  me,  and  wild  wind  scolds 

The  clear  abuse  of  eyes  that  cannot  see; 


O  God,  O  head  ensconced  with  dusty  beams, 

The  spring  shall  come  and  I  enchained  with  dreams. 


— James  T.  Barry 
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HAPLY.  WE  MAY  REMEM¬ 
BER  Q  BY  WILLIAM  KEN¬ 
NEY  0  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  they  were  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  couple  there.  Ted  Mar¬ 
shall  was  tall,  with  a  slim  buc 
sturdy  build,'  and  a  dark  mascu  ¬ 
linity  that  was  far  more  appealing 
than  mere  good  looks.  And  Bar¬ 
bie  Waters  was  a  delightful  con¬ 
trast,  utterly  feminine.  Every¬ 
thing  about  Barbie  was  tiny,  ex¬ 
cept  her  eyes,  which  were  big  and 
deep  and  dark.  She  wasn’t  really 
the  prettiest  girl  there,  if  you 
stopped  to  analyze  it,  but  nobody 
stopped  to  analyze  it.  For  every¬ 
one  realized  that  analyzing  Bar¬ 
bie  would  be  like  paraphrasing  a 
lyric  by  Keats. 

So  when  Ted  and  Barbie  arrived 
at  the  party,  everyone  turned  and 
stared  and  admired,  and  Ted  and 
Barbie  graciously  accepted  their 
homage.  And  when  the  newcom¬ 
ers  had  observed  all  the  social  re¬ 
quirements,  and  were  given  a  few 
moments  of  comparative  privacy, 
Barbie  placed  her  tiny  white  hand 
on  Ted’s  arm  and,  raising  herself 
on  her  toes,  whispered  into  the  ear 
which  he  turned  to  her,  "If  that’s 
the  way  you  feel  about  it,  why 
didn’t  you  bring  her  instead  of 
me?” 

Ted  sighed.  "Look,  let’s  not 
talk  about  it  any  more,  if  you 
don’t  mind.  Let’s  just  drop  the 
subject.” 

"Drop  the  subject!”  She  was 
still  whispering.  You  practically 


insult  me  to  my  face,  and  then  you 
tell  me  to  drop  the  subject.” 

"I  didn’t  insult  you.  I  didn’t 
even  practically  insult  you.  Now 
please,  Barbie — .”  But  before  he 
could  finish,  Barbie  was  smiling  a 
greeting  to  someone,  and  he  had 
to  force  himself  back  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  having  a  good  time. 

The  party  was  being  given,  for 
no  particular  reason,  by  Jane  Bax¬ 
ter,  and,  like  most  of  Jane’s  par¬ 
ties.  it  was  loud,  wet,  and  some¬ 
what  strained.  This  one  was  on 
rather  a  small  scale — only  about 
twenty  couples  had  been  invited — 
but  what  it  lacked  in  size,  it  made 
up  in  intensity.  The  six-piece  or¬ 
chestra  could  barely  be  heard 
above  the  clatter  and  tinkle  of  the 
festivities,  and  the  large  room  was 
a  haze  of  cigarette  smoke  and 
small  talk.  A  bar  had  been  set  up 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  to 
this  bar  Ted  and  Barbie  made  their 
way. 

Ted  watched  Barbie  as  she 
raised  her  glass  to  her  lips.  She  had 
an  air  about  her  when  she  drank, 
which  seemed  to  say  that,  while 
she  would  drink  to  be  a  sport,  she 
knew  how  much  she  could  drink 
and  had  no  intention  of  taking  one 
drop  more.  That  was  like  Barbie, 
Ted  thought.  She  knew  her  lim¬ 
itations  in  everything,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  careful  to  stay  within  them. 
It  was  a  quality  Ted  admired,  and 
envied. 

Looking  at  her,  Ted  realized 
fully  how  stunning  she  was.  The 
pink  gown  she  wore  gave  her  a 
mixed  air  of  little  girl  and  en- 
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chantress.  Her  dark  hair  was  worn 
simply,  a  bit  longer  than  was  the 
fashion,  in  a  way  that  made  the 
fashion  look  silly.  Her  face  was 
small,  with  small,  pouting  mouth, 
well-defined  cheekbones,  and 
those  eyes.  She’s  beautiful,  he 
thought.  Then  why  aren’t  you 
satisfied,  you  clown? 

Barbie  put  down  her  drink. 
"Well,  the  least  you  can  do  is 
dance  with  me,”  she  said.  They 
danced. 

They  danced  well  together. 
Both  were  good  dancers  anyway, 
and  they  had  danced  together  so 
often  in  the  years  they  had  known 
each  other  that  each  could  antici¬ 
pate  the  other’s  moves. 

Barbie  glanced  up  at  him. 
"Well,”  she  said. 

"What  does  that  mean?” 

"Just  well.  Or  maybe,  well, 
what  next?” 

"I  still  don’t  understand  you.” 

"I  know  you  too  well  to  expect 
you  to  apologize,  but  I  wish  you’d 
at  least  begin  acting  like  a  human 
being  again.” 

"Oh,  I  see.”  Then  he  smiled.  "I 
do  apologize,  though,”  he  said.  It 
was  a  gesture.  Actually  he  had 
nothing  to  apologize  for.  He 
hadn’t  started  the  argument,  nor 
had  he  tried  to  win  it.  He  had 
simply  made  the  mistake  t)f  men¬ 
tioning  Julie.  She  had  had  a  story 
published  in  a  little  magazine,  and 
Ted  had  thoughtlessly  referred  to 
it  while  driving  to  the  party  with 
Barbie.  Barbie  had  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  make  remarks  about  "sweet, 
innocent,  intellectual  Julie,”  and, 


when  Ted  defended  the  other  girl, 
had  become  angry.  Ted  had  been 
unable  to  reason  with  her,  and 
had  finally  given  up  the  effort. 

"I  can’t  understand  what  you 
ever  saw  in  that  girl,  anyway,” 
Barbie  said. 

Ted  felt  the  anger  rising. 
"Look,  Barbie,  I’ve  told  you  be¬ 
fore,  that’s  all  over,  and  I’d  rather 
not  talk  about  it.” 

"Well,  that  suits  me  fine.  In 
fact,  I’d  be  perfectly  happy  if  I 
never  heard  Miss  Julie  Blaine’s 
name  again.” 

"Why,  Julie  Blaine!”  Jane  Bax¬ 
ter  shrieked.  "I  haven’t  seen  you 
in  simply  ages.” 

Together,  Ted  and  Barbie 
looked  towards  the  door.  There 
stood  Julie.  She  was  tall  and  slim, 
with  hair  just  this  side  of  blonde,  a 
rather  long,  thin  face,  and  clear, 
friendly  eyes.  She  had  long  ago 
realized  that  she  could  never  be 
cute  or  glamorous,  and  had  sen¬ 
sibly  decided  to  be  cleanly  attrac¬ 
tive  instead.  No,  Ted  thought, 
Barbie  wouldn’t  understand  what 
he  had  seen  in  Julie. 

Julie’s  escort  was  Phil  Warren. 
He  was  just  a  bit  taller  than  Julie, 
and  stocky.  His  sandy  hair  was 
cut  short,  and  his  open  face  gazed 
benignly  on  the  world  from  be¬ 
hind  tortoise-shell  glasses.  Ted 
knew  him  well. 

"Wouldn’t  you  just  know  it,” 
Barbie  hissed.  "I’ve  never  seen  her 
in  this  house  before,  and  tonight 
of  all  nights,  she  has  to  be  here.” 

Julie  smiled  around  the  room, 
until  her  eyes  met  Ted’s.  For  just 
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a  moment,  she  was  flustered,  and 
it  made  Ted  feel  wonderful.  Then 
she  smiled  at  him,  and  that  made 
him  feel  wonderful. 

"Will  you  stop  grinning?”  Bar¬ 
bie  said. 

"What?” 

"You  look  silly.” 

Ted  realized  that  his  feelings 
must  have  been  pretty  obvious, 
but  he  said  nothing,  because  he 
knew  there  was  nothing  he  could 
say  right  then  that  would  not 
make  Barbie  angry.  The  fact  that 
Julie  had  been  flustered  made  him 
happy.  He  still  had  some  effect 
on  her,  then.  But  so  what?  It 
was  all  over. 

"Let's  have  a  drink,”  Barbie 
said. 

Ted  raised  a  dark  eyebrow.  Bar¬ 
bie  didn't  usually  have  her  second 
drink  so  early  in  the  evening.  But 
he  said,  '"All  right.” 

They  walked  to  the  bar,  and 
Ted  ordered  two  drinks.  When 
they  were  ready,  he  gave  one  to 
Barbie  and  took  one  himself.  He 
wondered  if  Julie  had  known  that 
he  was  going  to  be  there.  Probably 
not,  he  decided.  They  hadn’t  seen 
each  other  since  that  night,  and  he 
didn't  think  that  she  would  have 
come  tonight  if  she  had  known. 
Still,  she  knew  that  he  and 
Jane  Baxter  were  friends.  She 
must  have  expected  to  find 
him  there.  Maybe  she  wanted  to 
embarrass  him.  That  wasn't  like 
Julie,  though.  Then  he  smiled  at 
himself.  After  all,  maybe  she  had 
just  thought  that  it  would  be  nice 
to  go  to  a  party. 


"What  do  you  suppose  she’s 
doing  here,”  Barbie  said. 

"I  suppose  she  was  invited. 
That’s  what  most  of  us  are  doing 
here,”  Ted  replied. 

"But  she  must  have  known  we’d 
be  here.  Where  does  she  get  her 
nerve?” 

"I  don’t  suppose  it  took  much,” 
Ted  smiled.  "After  all,  we’re  not 
that  frightening.” 

"That’s  it,  stand  up  for  her.” 

"Excuse  me,  I  didn’t  know  I 
was.”  He  was  becoming  angry 
again. 

While  they  were  talking,  Ted 
let  his  eyes  wander  over  the  room. 
Phil  and  Julie  were  dancing.  She 
was  smiling,  but  it  was  just  her 
usual,  friendly  smile,  not  the  spe¬ 
cial  smile  she  had  always  had  for 
Ted. 

Ted  asked  Barbie  if  she  wanted 
to  dance,  and  she  said,  "No.” 
Then,  as  if  regretting  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  her  reply,  she  smiled.  "I’ve 
got  to  go  to  the  little  girl’s  room. 
Excuse  me.” 

Standing  alone  by  the  bar,  Ted 
saw  Phil  and  Julie  coming  his  way. 
For  a  moment  he  was  elated,  but 
he  checked  himself.  They  prob¬ 
ably  just  wanted  something  to 
drink.  But  they  came  towards 
him.  From  the  embarrassed  look 
on  Julie’s  face,  Ted  could  see  that 
this  had  been  strictly  Phil's  idea. 
Ted  suspected  that  Phil,  an  incur¬ 
able  romantic,  had  decided  to  do 
a  little  match  remaking. 

"Hi  Ted,”  Phil  said. 

"Hi,”  Ted  answered. 
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"Hello,  Ted,”  Julie  smiled  soft- 

ly- 

"Hello,”  he  said. 

The  three  of  them  stood  in  awk¬ 
ward  silence  for  a  moment,  then 
Ted  said,  "I  see  you  got  published, 
Julie.  Congratulations.” 

"Thanks,”  she  said.  "Have  you 
done  much  writing  lately?” 

"Much?  Thaven’t  done  any  to 
speak  of  since  I  went  to  work  with 
Dad.” 

"Oh.”  Her  tone  was  an  apol¬ 
ogy  and  a  reproach. 

Ted  smiled  weakly.  "You 
know,  it’s  tough,  being  one  of  the 
very  rich  Marshalls.  I  don’t  have 
much  time  for  anything  but  the 
business.” 

"Sure,”  Phil  broke  in.  "I  don’t 
suppose  you  have  much  spare  time 
at  that.” 

"That’s  right.”  Ted  had  to 
smile  at  Phil.  How  ready  he  was 
to  apologize  for  everyone.  Above 
all,  Phil  wanted  to  be  inoffensive. 
Most  of  the  time  he  succeeded.  To¬ 
night,  Ted  almost  hated  him. 

"Why,  Julie,  how  nice  to  see 
you.”  Ted  turned,  startled.  It 
was  Barbie.  It  hardly  seemed  sec¬ 
onds  since  she  had  left  him.  She 
didn’t  look  at  him.  "Hello,  Phil.” 

Phil  and  Julie  returned  embar¬ 
rassed  helloes. 

"How  have  you  been,  Julie?” 
Her  smile  seemed  almost  genuine. 

"Oh,  fine,  thanks,”  Julie  re¬ 
plied. 

"Phil,”  Barbie  said,  "I  haven’t 
danced  with  you  in  ages.”  She  took 
his  hand.  "You  don’t  mind,  do 
you,  Julie?” 


Before  any  reply  could  be  made, 
Phil  and  Barbie  were  dancing. 

Ted  was  bewildered  by  Barbie’s 
behavior.  From  her  manner  earl¬ 
ier  in  the  evening,  he  would  never 
have  expected  her  to  leave  him 
alone  with  Julie.  Yet  now  she 
seemed  completely  at  ease.  Her 
natural  poise,  missing  during  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  had  re¬ 
turned,  as  Ted  had  often  known 
it  to  return  when  Barbie  came 
face  to  face  with  any  obstacle. 
She  had,  moreover,  the  air  of  one 
who  is  prepared  to  overcome  the 
obstacle.  Ted  wondered  just  what 
she  was  up  to.  Then  he  decided 
that  she  was  probably  just  confi¬ 
dent.  After  all,  she  must  have 
reasoned,  Ted  Marshall  would 
hardly  reopen  a  romance  with 
Julie  Blaine  at  a  party  to  which  he 
had  brought  Barbie  Waters.  The 
Marshalls  had  a  code. 

Ted  turned  to  Julie.  "Care  to 
dance?” 

"I’d  love  to.” 

Dancing  with  Julie  was  not  like 
dancing  with  Barbie.  Julie  was  not 
so  smooth,  or  so  light.  But  she 
had  a  grace  that  Barbie  could  nev¬ 
er  possess. 

They  danced  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  Julie  looked  di¬ 
rectly  at  him.  "Why  have  you 
stopped  writing,  Ted?” 

"Well,  I’ve  been  busy.  You 
know — ” 

She  nodded.  "One  of  the  very 
rich  Marshalls.  I  know.  But  you 
once  told  me  you’d. rather  be  your¬ 
self.” 

"And  anything  I  say  will  be 
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used  against  me.  But  you  know 
Dad.  He  wanted  me  to  go  into 
the  business,  and  I  didn’t  want  to 
disappoint  him.” 

"I  don’t  know  Dad.  I  never 
met  him,  remember?  But  you  said 
he’d  let  you  do  whatever  you 
wanted  to.” 

"He  would.  That’s  just  it.  He’d 
bend  over  backwards  to  be  fair. 
That’s  why  I  have  to  do  as  he 
wants.  I  can’t  hurt  him.  If  he 
were  a  tyrant,  I  could  stand  up  to 
him.” 

"Could  you,  Ted?” 

"We’ve  been  through  this  be¬ 
fore,  Julie.” 

"I  know.  And  it’s  none  of  my 
business.  I’m  sorry.” 

"Oh,  Julie,  for  Pete’s  sake — ” 
He  sighed.  "Look,  I  want  to 
write,  but  I  just  don’t  have  the 
time.” 

"I  know,  Ted.  You  used  to  say 
that  if  you  ever  went  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  you’d  have  to  give  up  your 
writing.  That’s  why  you  weren’t 
going  to  go  into  the  business.” 

"Well,  what  difference  does  it 
make.  I  don’t  have  much  talent, 
anyway.” 

"That’s  not  true,  Ted,  you 
know  it  isn’t.” 

Since  he  could  think  of  no  reply, 
Ted  kept  silent.  Julie  had  re¬ 
minded  him  of  things  which  he 
would  gladly  have  forgotten.  He 
had  wanted  to  write,  once.  He 
had  always  done  a  little  writing 
and,  like  most  of  the  things  he 
did,  he  did  it  well.  It  was  through 
his  connection  with  the  college 


literary  magazine  that  he  had  met 
Julie.  He  would  probably  never 
have  met  her  otherwise,  for  she 
did  not  usually  move  in  the  same 
social  circle  he  did.  Following  her 
example,  he  began  to  take  his  writ¬ 
ing  more  seriously,  and  decided 
that  it  was  one  of  the  two  things 
in  the  world  that  he  wanted  to  do. 
The  other  thing  was  to  marry 
Julie.  But  that  was  in  the  past, 
and  had  best  remain  there. 

Or  should  it?  Dancing  with 
Julie  again,  he  began  to  feel  that 
it  might  not  be  too  late.  They 
had  had  an  argument,  when  he 
had  told  her  that  he  was  going 
into  business.  She  had  said  that  he 
was  giving  up  his  chance  to  be  an 
individual,  and  he  had  said  some¬ 
thing,  he’d  forgotten  what,  and 
soon  they  were  both  saying  good¬ 
bye.  But  people  had  quarreled  be¬ 
fore. 

The  orchestra  finished  playing, 
and  the  two  couples  rejoined  each 
other.  Barbie  reclaimed  Ted,  and 
Julie  rejoined  Phil.  They  stood 
for  a  moment  in  silence,  then  the 
orchestra  started  playing  again. 
Ted  and  Barbie  danced. 

Ted’s  thoughts  persisted.  Julie 
would  take  him  back,  he  was  sure. 
Everything  she  had  said  tonight 
had  told  him  that  she  still  felt  the 
same  way  about  him.  He  made 
up  his  mind.  He’d  call  her  to¬ 
morrow.  And  he’d  leave  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Dad  would  just  have  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  had  a  right  to  live 
his  own  life. 

"Well,”  Barbie  said,  "did  you 
enjoy  yourself?”  When  Ted  didn’t 
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answer,  she  laughed.  "Oh  really, 
Ted,  don’t  go  strong  and  silent 
on  me.” 

What  could  he  say?  "You’re 
pretty  confident,  aren’t  you?” 

"Am  I?  I  don’t  know  whether 
I  am  or  not.  Though  I  do  have 
some  reason  to  be.  I’ve  got  your 
father  in  my  corner,  and  you  don’t 
want  to  hurt  Dad,  do  you?  And 
it  is  all  over  between  you  and  Julie. 
That’s  what  you  said,  isn’t  it?” 

There  was  something  strange 
about  her,  something  he  had  never 
seen  before  and  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand.  "Yes,  Barbie,  that’s  what 
I  said.” 

"That’s  good.  Because  Dad  nev¬ 
er  would  have  approved  of  Julie. 
Oh,  she’s  a  nice  girl,  but  she’s  not 
your  kind,  not  the  sort  of  girl  one 
of  the  Marshalls  should  marry. 
Your  father  wouldn’t  have  for¬ 
bidden  the  marriage,  but  he  would 
have  tried  to  talk  you  out  of  it.” 

Ted  felt  a  coldness  growing 
within  him.  What  was  she  up  to? 
"Yes,  Barbie,  he  would  have.” 

"And  there  would  have  been  an 
argument,  and  you  don’t  like  ar¬ 
guments,  especially  with  your 
father.” 

"That’s  right,  Barbie.” 

"And  so  it’s  all  over.” 

He  hesitated.  But  he’d  better 
not  cause  a  scene.  "Yes,  Barbie.” 

"But,  if  you  want  to  changes 


your  mind,  I’ve  arranged  things 
for  you.” 

The  coldness  became  solid  ice. 
"What  do  you  mean?” 

"Why  do  you  think  I  danced 
with  Phil?  Because  he’s  a  budding 
Astaire?  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him.” 

"About  what?” 

"About  you  and  Julie.  You 
know,  he  thinks  you  two  belong 
together.” 

"Is  that  so?” 

"Oh,  he  didn?t  say  so  in  so  many 
words,  he  didn’t  want  to  hurt  me, 
but  I  know  he  does.  So  I  arranged 
things.” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

"Why,  if  you  want  to  go  to 
Julie,  go  ahead.  And  don't  worry 
about  me.  Phil  will  take  me 
home.” 

After  a  pause,  Ted  said,  "I  don’t 
like  your  sense  of  humor,  Barbie.” 

"That’s  a  stall,  Ted.  You  know 
I’m  not  joking.  Not  about  this. 
So  make  up  your  mind.” 

So  there  it  is,  he  thought. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  reach  for  it. 
For  now,  that  is.  The  hard  part 
comes  later,  when  you  have  to 
show  that  you’re  more  than  one 
of  the  very  rich  Marshalls,  that 
you’re  yourself. 

He  sighed.  "Come  on,  Barbie, 
let’s  get  out  of  here.” 

She  smiled.  "Why  certainly, 
darling.  Anything  you  say.” 
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FRIDAY  NIGHT 


Terry  Dewsnap 


THE  militarily  tall  and  straight 
young  man  threaded  his  way 
along  the  dirt  sidewalk 
through  the  obstacles  of  rubbish 
set  out  for  the  next  day’s  collec¬ 
tion,  of  kids  who  never  went  to 
bed,  and  of  jack-knives  and  rub¬ 
ber  balls  whose  flight  only  the 
cat  eyes  of  the  young  could  fol¬ 
low  in  the  darkness. 

/ 

But  Bob  paid  no  heed  to  the 
obstacles.  He  was  thinking:  siz¬ 
ing  up  the  pros  and  cons  of  going 
steady. 

Before  he  met  her,  he  used  to 
have  more  fun.  Once  a  week  he’d 
go  out  with  the  boys  and  once  a 
week  on  a  date  or  to  a  dance.  But 
now  it  was  all  Dorothy.  At  first 
he  had  liked  going  steady.  He  got 
a  kick  out  of  her  cute  little  kid 
sisterly  manner,  that  wasn’t  really 
so  kid  sisterly.  She  was  small  and 
smooth,  and  everyone  said  they 
matched  together  so  nicely.  But 
after  awhile  their  many  differences 
in  likes  and  dislikes  became  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent. 

His  hands,  mechanically  going 
in  and  out  of  his  grey  gabardine 
topcoat,  revealed  his  perplexity. 
As  he  passed  under  a  street  lamp, 
the  water  in  his  whiffled  brown 
hair  glistened.  His  cheek  bones, 
high  and  distinct,  and  the  bridge 
of  his  slightly  acquilic  nose  paled 
perceptibly  under  the  icy  light.  A 
long,  black  shadow,  a  fantastic 
caricature  of  his  lithe  body,  came 
up  from  behind  him  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  crouched,  and  then  shot 
ahead,  winning  the  race  to  infinity 
by  innumerable  lengths.  With 


each  step  he  crumpled  a  few  leaves. 
Every  leaf  sounded  its  own  crisp 
death  rattle. 

Bob  wondered  why  he  couldn’t 
be  poetic  about  the  leaves.  Why 
couldn’t  he  enjoy  them  the  way 
other  people  did?  To  him  they 
just  crackled,  not  disturbingly, 
but  certainly  not  with  any  pleas¬ 
ure.  It  was  like  his  relationship  to 
Dot.  They  tolerated  each  other, 
neither  one  enjoying  or  being  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  other.  How  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  thrill  of  the  first 
night  that  he  took  her  home  from 
the  dance.  He  had  danced  with 
her  a  few  times  and  was  surprised 
to  hear  that  she  was  just  a  senior 
in  high  school.  She  was  so  smooth 
and  polished.  And  there  was 
something  professional  about  the 
way  she  wore  her  makeup;  some¬ 
thing  experienced  about  the  way 
she  talked  to  him.  So  he  had  tak¬ 
en  her  home,  and  when  he  got  to 
the  door  he  kissed  her.  And  be¬ 
cause  she  let  him  and  because  she 
was  so  different  and  experienced 
and  because  of  the  static  touch  of 
her  hair,  he  was  afraid  and  he 
handled  her  fragilely,  and  after¬ 
wards  he  was  ashamed  of  himself 
for  his  fear. 

But  now  he  regretted  that  first 
contract  of  a  kiss.  He  wished  he 
could  revoke  the  deed.  And  to¬ 
night  he’d  do  it.  Tonight  would 
be  the  last  night  for  Bob  and  Dot 
Inc.;  he’d  just  tell  her  it  was  all 
off. 

As  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
street  and  came  to  the  beginning 
of  the  cement  sidewalk,  he 
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breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Now 
he  could  not  be  associated  with  his 
home  and  neighbors.  He  was  no 
longer  Bob  Lanski,  the  boy  from 
the  second  story  of  the  drab  grey 
tenement  in  the  Polish  section  of 
the  city,  the  son  of  that  nice, 
stocky  widow  so  jolly  but  so  re¬ 
ligious;  but  rather  with  his  step¬ 
ping  from  the  dirt  walk,  he  be¬ 
came  Bob  L.,  the  well  mannered, 
well  dressed  young  man  who 
squires  Dot  Rawlinson.  Not  that 
he  was  ashamed  of  his  people,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  bound  to  live 
as  one  of  them.  He  had  fought  the 
inevitable  and  opened  a  better  life 
for  himself. 

The  street  reverberated  with  the 
clicking  of  the  young  man’s  shoes 
against  the  sidewalk.  It  was  night 
time  for  a  lot  of  people  and  bed 
time  for  children.  The  neon  ice 
cream,  hanging  in  front  of  the 
corner  grocery,  threw  orange  and 
green  light  onto  his  sallow  coun¬ 
tenance. 

The  Rawlinson  porch  light  was 
on.  It  emphasized  the  greenness 
of  the  hedges  and  took  some  of 
the  gloom  away  from  the  leafless 
dwarf  tree  standing  in  the  front 
yard.  Bob  mounted  the  porch. 
From  habit  he  took  the  steps  two 
at  a  time.  A  double  chime  sound¬ 
ed  when  he  pressed  the  button. 
Good  old,  faithful  old,  sad  Mrs. 
Rawlinson  came  to  the  door. 

Since  the  first  time  he  had  called 
on  Dot  it  always  seemed  that  her 
mother  answered  the  door. 

"Oh,  you  look  nice  tonight, 
Bob.  Dot  will  be  down  in  a  min¬ 


ute.  Why  don’t  you  go  in  with 
Fred?” 

She  spoke  with  a  tragic  resigna¬ 
tion.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
who  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
hospitals,  having  one  or  more  parts 
of  their  anatomy  taken  out.  Some¬ 
where  in  one  of  the  extractions, 
Bob  thought,  she  must  have  lost  all 
sense  of  vitality.  She  appeared  a 
good  deal  older  than  her  husband 
Fred,  who  now,  as  usual,  sat  be¬ 
hind  the  evening  paper.  Bob  won¬ 
dered  if  he  ever  altered  this  ritual, 
if  he  ever  sat  in  a  different  chair, 
or  if  he  ever  read  the  paper  at  a 
different  time.  The  paper  crum¬ 
pled. 

"Oh,  hi  Bob.  Make  yourself  at 
home.  There’s  the  latest  Life  on 
the  coffee  table.” 

Bob  wondered  if  there  wasn’t 
something  contemptuous  in  the 
way  he  said  it.  But  he  quickly 
smothered  his  resentment. 

"Thank  you,  sir.” 

"Candy  in  the  little  dish.” 

And  then  he  retreated  behind 
the  newspaper.  Bob,  sitting  on 
one  end  of  the  new  sofa,  picked  up 
the  Life ,  opened  it  at  the  back  and 
worked  slowly  to  the  front.  No 
sense  in  trying  to  read  the  articles; 
she’d  be  coming  down  in  a  few 
minutes.  After  he  had  backed 
halfway  through  an  article  on 
heroin-treated  monkeys,  he  heard 
Dot  coming  down  the  stairs. 

She  wore  a  red  skirt  and  a  light 
blue  angora  sweater  that  added  a 
subtle  allure  to  her  slight  figure. 
Her  face  had  a  freshly  scrubbed, 
wholesome  appearance  that  was 
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effected,  Bob  knew,  by  her  care¬ 
ful  use  of  cosmetics.  Her  up¬ 
turned  nose  and  piercing  black 
eyes,  that  sometimes  seemed  plain, 
tonight  gave  her  an  air  of  regality. 
It  might  be  hard  to  tell  her  that 
they  had  better  break  up.  He 
held  her  beige  coat  and  helloed  her 
at  the  same  time.  She  answered 
with  a  practiced  smile.  Together 
they  stepped  out  into  the  nipping 
Autumn  night. 

"Oh,  it’s  cold,”  she  said,  and  her 
hand  reached  for  her  sensitive 
nose. 

"Yes.” 

"Isn’t  the  year  just  flying  by? 
Only  yesterday  it  seems  we  were 
swimming.” 

"Yes.” 

"In  school  too.  We’ve  already 
got  our  graduation  assignments,” 
she  said,  slipping  her  left  arm  into 
his  right.  "Beverly  Manne  is 
going  to  be  valedictorian,  but  I’m 
going  to  give  the  history.” 

The  street  now  resounded  with 
the  striking  of  two  pairs  of  shoes 
against  the  pavement.  The  girl’s 
struck  with  a  light  shuffle,  the 
young  man’s  a  little  slower  but 
with  a  distinct  click.  Something 
silver  shone  on  the  instep  of  the 
girl’s  loafers. 

Dot  liked  the  idea  of  getting  the 
chance  to  deliver  the  history.  She 
would  talk  before  an  audience  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life.  She 
would  be  in  the  spotlight.  Her 
parents  would  be  pleased.  And  it 
wasn’t  too  high  an  academic  hon¬ 
or.  It  wasn’t  like  valedictorian 
where  to  be  it  was  to  be  marked  a 


brain.  It  would  add  to  her  popu¬ 
larity — like  her  going  with  Bob 
added  to  it. 

"Bob,  you’ll  help  me  with  my 
speech  won’t  you?”  She  clung  a 
little  more  tightly  to  his  arm. 

"No,”  he  said,  and  he  wanted  to 
add  that  after  tonight  he  wouldn’t 
be  going  with  her,  but  instead  he 
said,  "I  don’t  know  anything  about 
oratory.” 

They  turned  the  corner  onto 
Main  Street  where  were  the  new 
sodium  lights,  orange  torches  at 
the  tops  of  sleek,  silver  poles. 

"Oh,  I  didn’t  tell  you?”  She 
looked  up  excitedly.  "About 
Billy  Barelli  and  Peggy?” 

"No.” 

"They’ve  broken  up.” 

"What  did  she  do  wrong?”  he 
asked  half  seriously. 

"For  three  years  they  had  been 
going  together.” 

"Yes,  but  sometimes  a  man 
needs  a  change.” 

She  missed  the  hint.  "Three 
years  and  then  its  all  off — she 
knows  now  what  a  goof  he  is.” 

THE  couple  were  at  city 
square.  Their  voices  were 
obliterated  by  the  rapid  ac¬ 
celeration  of  the  old  Ford  at  the 
corner  as  it  vied  for  the  lead 
position  with  an  enormous  yellow 
caterpillar,  chained  to  the  over¬ 
head  wires  and  bearing  M.  T.  A. 
brand.  The  voom  momentarily 
drowned  out  the  music  coming 
from  the  main  auditorium  of  the 
City  Hall.  The  girl  and  the 
young  man  walked  up  the  stairs 
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into  the  hall,  past  the  sign  an¬ 
nouncing  that  JACK  WEBER 
AND  HIS  BOYS  ARE  PLAY¬ 
ING  TONIGHT. 

At  the  table  in  the  entrance  to 
the  ballroom  the  young  man  paid. 
Then  a  boy  mechanically  stamped 
each  of  their  wrists  with  a  red 
heart.  The  heart  gave  them  per¬ 
mission  to  leave  and  reenter  the 
ballroom  at  will.  Carelessly  greet¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  friends,  they  began 
to  dance  and  were  soon  lost  in  the 
sweeping,  undulating  mass  of 
color. 

The  girls  mostly  wore  sweaters 
and  skirts.  The  pastel  shades 
blended  in  the  kaleidoscope  of 
rhythmic  figures.  The  males  wore 
sport-shirts,  and  here  and  there  a 
reindeer  one.  The  older  boys  had 
ties  and  suit-coats,  while  some  of 
the  younger  had  pegged  pants  and 
dyna-lubed  hair  or  streamlined 
D.  A.’s. 

At  times  the  music  was  slow  and 
they  swished  around  in  a  steady 
counter-clockwise  motion  like  the 
slow  interminable  motion  of  the 
sea’s  waves.  When  the  music  got 
a  little  faster — a  South  American 
beat — they  seemed  to  bounce  up 
and  down,  caring  little  for  direc¬ 
tion,  disregarding  the  counter¬ 
clockwise  pattern.  But  then  the 
music  would  take  the  form  of 
something  American,  something 
really  fast,  and  many  would  stop 
dancing,  annd  the  couples  left 
would  try  to  make  up  for  the  re¬ 
tiring  ones  by  dancing  with  in¬ 
creased  fury,  and  then  even  they 
began  to  give  up  as  the  music  be¬ 


came  fiercer,  leaving  only  one  or 
two  couples  about  whom  the  rest 
gathered.  A  few  of  the  uninhibit¬ 
ed  chanted  go,  go,  go  at  the  sweat¬ 
ing,  smiling  dancers. 

Bob  guided  Dot  through  the 
crowd  over  to  the  chairs.  Bob 
could  dance  the  fast  ones  and 
usually  didj  but  tonight  he  didn’t 
feel  like  providing  the  foil  as  Dot 
displayed  her  ability.  Tonight  the 
music  seemed  so  flimsy  and  incon¬ 
sequential,  and  the  people  around 
him  so  puerile  that  he  wanted  to 
spoil  everyone’s  fun  by  yelling  out 
that  this  wasn’t  really  living. 

"Oh  Bob,  you  chicken,”  she 
said,  checking  the  heavy  flow  of 
his  thought. 

"Listen,  athlete,  I’m  getting  a 
little  old  for  that  now.” 

He  said  it  a  little  bitterly.  After 
all  this  was  Friday  night,  the  night 
he  used  to  go  bowling  with  the 
boys.  And  he  was  about  to  tell 
her  something  to  that  effect  only 
that  would  be  kiddish  and  boorish 
— to  call  it  off  in  a  burst  of  anger. 

She  was  frowning.  He  rubbed 
his  hand  across  his  whiffled  head. 

'T)on’t  you  go  pouting  now,” 
he  offered,  "I’m  sorry  I  said  that. 
It’s  just  that  I’ve  been  working 
all  day.  Lugging  those  crates  of 
flour  over  to  the  ramp  is  no  picnic 
and  I  guess  it’s  just  got  me  a  little 
down.” 

"Oh,  I’m  not  really  pouting — 
just  a  little,  maybe.  But  I  don’t 
know  why  you’re  doing  that  kind 
of  work.  You’re  smarter  than 
Billy  Barelli.  Why  aren’t  you 
going  to  college?” 
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He  didn’t  want  to  tell  her  that 
he  couldn’t  afford  college.  The  fact 
that  there  were  people  too  poor  to 
go  to  college  didn’t  occur  to  her. 
How  could  she  understand  a  thing 
like  that?  How  could  she  under¬ 
stand  a  person  like  his  mother,  who 
had  offered  to  work  to  help  him 
through  college,  his  wonderful 
mother,  who  was  so  glad  he  was 
going  with  a  nice  girl  because  now 
he  wouldn’t  go  out  with  the  men 
from  work  and  come  home  with 
his  breath  smelling  heavily  of  beer. 
Dot  was  right,  though,  that  he 
shouldn’t  be  doing  that  kind  of 
work.  He  agreed.  But  he  never 
told  her  that  he  was  working  at 
the  Pillsbury  warehouse  temporar¬ 
ily,  until  the  draft  got  him. 

THE  night  moved  onward.  The 
partners  seemed  to  dance 
closer  to  one  another.  Some¬ 
one  backstage  cooperated  with  the 
mood  by  dimming  the  ballroom 
lights.  The  figures  swayed  slowly, 
dreamily  entangled  in  a  web  of 
enchantment.  Some  of  the 
younger  girls,  those  with  strict 
orders  to  be  home  by  eleven, 
were  reluctantly  buttoning  their 
coats  and  leaving  the  hall. 
The  time  for  polkas,  rum¬ 
bas  and  jazz  was  over.  The  fiery 
trumpet  was  relegated  to  a  mere 
supporting  role.  The  spell  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  night  and  youth,  locked  in 
by  the  four  large  walls,  waited 
patiently  for  twelve  o’clock  when 
it  would  waft  through  the  portals 
and  out  into  the  city  to  park 
benches  and  near-empty  busses 
and  to  all-night  theatres. 


At  last  the  band  struck  up  the 
closing  number.  And  once  more 
the  dancers  swayed,  reluctant  in 
knowing  that  this  was  the  finale. 

Bob  and  Dot  left  before  the 
rush.  The  band  was  just  conclud¬ 
ing  as  they  went  through  the  main 
entrance.  They  walked  along 
slowly,  Dot  clinging  tightly  to 
Bob.  Tonight,  thought  Bob,  he 
would  have  to  get  up  enough  nerve 
to  tell  her  that  for  the  next  few 
months,  from  now  until  he  went 
into  the  service,  he’d  rather  go 
back  to  the  old  life.  He’d  like  to 
go  out  with  the  boys  bowling. 
He’d  like  to  go  to  a  dance  alone. 

"It’s  cold,”  fretted  Dot. 

As  they  cut  across  city  square, 
Bob  noticed  how  red  her  face  was. 
It  always  reddened  in  the  cold.  He 
knew  that  she  hated  that  too  be¬ 
cause  it  negated  her  carefully  ap¬ 
plied  makeup.  Bob  sneered  a  little 
at  the  thought  of  her  vanity.  She 
looked  up  at  him,  her  black  eyes 
wide  and  her  mouth  parting  ever 
so  little. 

"What’s  funny?” 

And  he  answered,  "You.” 

Satisfied,  she  smiled  and  leaned 
her  head  against  his  arm.  But  he 
didn’t  smile.  He  couldn’t  smile. 
He  wondered  whether  now  was 
the  time  to  tell  her  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  return  to  the  stag  line. 
He  noticed  that  the  clouds  were 
playing  tricks  with  the  moon. 
Translucent  fingers,  they  threw 
the  way  into  darkness  so  that  all 
he  could  see  was  the  small  form 
beside  him  and  the  areas  local  to 
the  street-lamps.  Bob  nudged  her 
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to  look  at  the  moon,  hoping  that 
she’d  look  and  be  quiet,  delight¬ 
fully  quiet  the  way  she  sometimes 
was.  He  was  disappointed. 

"I  feel  a  lot  like  a  cloud,  Bob.” 
And  he  didn’t  know  whether  or 
not  she  was  being  dramatic.  "I 
always  feel  so  light  and  free  after 
a  dance,”  she  said.  "My  legs  are 
like  air.  Don’t  you  sometimes  feel 
that  way?” 

"Yes,”  Bob  agreed,  not  really 
knowing  what  she  meant  but  anx¬ 
ious  to  end  useless  conversation. 

They  walked  along  slowly.  Bob 
wanted  to  make  the  walk  home 
last  as  long  as  possible.  He  wanted 
time  to  think  things  out.  This 
was  so  different  from  their  walk 
home  after  that  first  dance.  Then 
they  had  been  more  talkative.  She 
had  been  anxious  to  find  out  ev¬ 
erything  about  him.  And  he  had 
been  so  glad  to  hear  her  mature, 
so  wise  voice.  He  looked  at  the 
night  about  him.  Nature  was 
playing  tricks.  The  moon  was 
now  unveiled.  Silver  was  sprinkled 
onto  a  street  sign  here,  against  a 
window  there.  Too  bad  it  wasn’t 
a  full  moon,  he  told  himself,  just 
to  make  the  setting  right.  They 
swerved  to  avoid  hitting  an  ash 
barrel. 

"Bob,  do  you  like  banana 
splits?”  she  asked  sleepily. 

"No,”  and  he  thought  she  was 
going  to  get  sentimental. 

"I  once  had  a  terrific  yen  for 
them,  but  then  I  was  just  a  kid.  I 
gave  them  up,  though.  Not  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  like  them  anymore 
but  just  because  I  was  afraid  peo¬ 
ple  would  think  I  was  childish.” 


She  smiled  and  became  silent. 
He  smiled  also,  because  what  she 
said  was  very  funny  by  a  tacit 
standard  of  humor  that  they  had 
established  somewhere  in  the  past. 
But  then  he  grew  grave  as  he 
looked  at  the  moon.  A  wisp  of 
cloud  was  fingering  its  way  across 
its  face  and  it  reminded  him  of 
his  previous  thoughts  and  resolu¬ 
tions. 

"Here  we  are  in  front  of  my 
house,”  she  lamented.  They 
walked  up  to  the  porch.  One 
step  creaked  agonizingly.  Well  I 
had  a  good  time — and  I’m  sorry 
I  made  you  mad  during  the 
dance,”  she  whispered. 

"Oh,  that’s  O.  K.  Call  me 
chicken  anytime  you  want.” 

Then  he  rebuked  himself  for 
talking  nonsense.  Now  was  the 
time  to  tell  her.  She  probably 
won’t  even  mind.  She  sometimes 
acted  as  if  she  were  sick  of  him. 

A  little  gust  of  wind  blundered 
through  the  dwarf  tree  in  the 
front  yard. 

What  would  she  do  if  he  said 
they  were  through?  Would  her 
face  take  on  that  open,  insecure 
look,  that  she  adopted  whenever 
she  was  hurt?  No,  she’d  probably 
keep  her  poise.  But  what  would 
she  think  of  him? — On  the  other 
hand  the  nights  out  with  the  boys, 
the  bowling  and  then  the  beer 
that  became  less  and  less  bitter 
with  every  drink,  and  the  good 
times — and  what  would  other  peo¬ 
ple  think.  Would  he  be  a  goof? 

The  wind  whispered  a  little 
more  harshly  in  the  dwarf  tree. 
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For  a  moment  the  moon  broke 
through  a  weak  cloud,  glazing  her 
full  eyes  and  soft  red  lips  with  a 
neon  glow,  and  then,  in  an  instant, 
the  light  was  gone. 

In  the  darkness  he  found  the 
sides  of  her  face  with  his  hands. 
As  their  lips  touched,  a  voice  said: 
too  late — too  late.  And  though  it 
was  the  same  old  kiss,  momentarily 
exciting  but  followed  by  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  staleness,  an  action  that 
had  been  done  often  enough  to 
have  the  aftertaste  of  habit,  it 
nevertheless  managed  to  drown 
out  the  bemoaning  voice.  After 
she  drew  her  face  way,  he  said: 

"Well,  goodnight.” 

"Tomorrow?” 

"Tomorrow,  yes,  I’ll  give  you  a 


ring,”  and  he  again  said  goodnight, 
and  he  felt  a  little  strange  and 
mixed  up  as  he  walked  down  the 
stairs.  Something  bothered  him 
and  it  wasn’t  his  pride  and  it 
wasn’t  his  conscience,  but  rather 
self  incrimination — guilt  pangs  at 
having  cheated  himself. 

The  way  was  alive  with  the 
sound  of  leather  clicking  against 
pavement.  The  young  man  walked 
along,  his  hands  mechanically  go¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  his  grey  gabar¬ 
dine  topcoat,  his  body  tilted  into 
the  Autumn  wind  that  had  lately 
arisen.  For  a  moment  the  ice 
cream  sign  threw  orange  and 
green  light  on  his  sallow  count¬ 
enance,  on  his  non-committal 
smile. 
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with  one  eye  closed 


Red,  red  bricks; 

Granite,  ridged,  cut-square; 

Orange  steel  going  up:  wreckage  rumble. 
The  Indian  path  is  asphalt, 

His  tent  is  steel. 


Rumble,  rise  and  fall  everywhere; 
Steam  echoes  pierce  high  noon — a  halt, 
Re-echo  and  production  hums, 

Smoke  streaming  skyward, 

Industry  heaving  windward 
Its  sooty  banner. 


Caterpiller  prowess  and  derrick  wizardry, 
Reaching  for  the  sky, 

Gather  great  crowds, 

Gasping  close  to  the  precipice. 


— Tom  Sheehan 
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N  OBSERVANCE  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  birthday  of  the  Pilot ,  the  Stylus 
entertained  the  Pilot  staff  in  the  Senior  Lounge  in 
Lyons  Hall  on  February  23.  From  left:  Very  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Lally,  Pilot  Editor,  The  President  of  the 
University,  Lieut.  Governor  Sumner  G.  Whittier, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Wayman. 
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UESTS  at  Pilot  birthday  party:  Helen 
Sullivan,  Jeanne  Delay,  Betty  Lou 
Mullins  of  Regis;  Father  Terence  L.  Con¬ 
nolly,  S.J.,  Mr.  Daniel  Sargent. 
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HOW  INDIAN  WAS  MY  PUDDING 

OR 

ROOSEVELT  ATE  HERE 


PICKING  my  way  through  in¬ 
numerable  empty  crates,  and 
skirting  two  black  dray 
horses,  I  arrived  at  the  doorway 
over  which  a  faded  blue  flag, 
flung  to  the  dusty  breeze  of 
Faneuil  Square,  announced  that  I 
had  arrived  at  one  of  the  world’s 
fabulous  eating  establishments. 
The  door  of  Durgin-Park  opened 
and  disclosed  a  line  of  obviously 
starving  people  straggling  up  a 
narrow  and  rather  dimly  lit 
wooden  stairway.  In  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  queue  of  under¬ 
nourished  citizens  on  the  right 
hand  lane  of  the  staircase,  an  inter¬ 
mittent  line  of  food-filled  faces 
passed  me  by  on  the  left,  making 
their  way  slowly,  and  with  unbe¬ 
lieving  expressions,  down  to  the 
street. 

As  our  shuffling  file  approached 
the  top,  our  many  nostrils  became 
alive  to  a  circus  of  aromas  which 
paraded  tantalizingly  past.  Fully 
expecting  a  sort  of  combination 
Waldorf,  Bohemia  and  meat  mar¬ 
ket,  I  chalked  up  credit  only  on 
my  latter  choice.  The  walls  were 
of  a  nauseous  mustard-colored 
brick,  surpassed  in  glamor  only  by 
the  drab  tin  ceiling.  A  kindly 
waitress  took  compassion  on  my 


hunger  and  led  me  to  one  of  the 
long,  banquet-size  tables  hand¬ 
somely  dressed  in  red  and  white 
checked  tablecloths,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  soup  stains  of  varied 
colors. 

The  pangs  of  acute  hunger 
lasted  until  I  had  consumed  the 
roast  beef,  when  they  were  re¬ 
placed  by  apprehension  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  space  left 
for  the  apple  pan  dowdy.  This 
noble  dish  arrived  incognito, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  immersed  in  the  whippiest 
whipped  cream  I  had  ever  seen. 
Space  was  found;  and  with  the 
coffee  finishing  the  meal  I  realized 
that  the  secret  of  Durgin-Park 
was  mine.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
rank-and-file  of  Durgin-Park  en¬ 
thusiasts,  and  from  then  on  I  have 
urged  my  fellow  man  to  partake 
of  a  pleasure  which  has  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  every  president  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  hundred 
years. 

THE  history  of  Durgin-Park  is 
the  history  of  Boston,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  market  district, 
and  the  history  of  two  magic 
names  which  have  made  Yankee 
cooking  and  Indian  pudding  (with 
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ice  cream  optional)  world  famous. 
The  present  owner  of  Durgin- 
Park  is  James  Hallett,  a  resident 
of  Milton,  who  bought  the  place 
twelve  years  ago.  Hallett  is  the 
restaurant’s  biggest  fan,  and  on 
him  rests  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  up  a  reputation  which 
began  in  1742. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  when 
the  building  was  last  remodeled, 
John  Durgin  and  Eldredge  Park 
bought  the  establishment  in  part¬ 
nership.  They  died  within  a  few 
years,  but  their  name  was  pre¬ 
served  by  John  Chandler,  whose 
family  owned  Durgin-Park  until 
James  Hallett  bought  into  the 
business. 


The  fact  that  Durgin-Park  is 
unlike  any  other  restaurant  in  the 
world  is  unimportant.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  lies  in  what  makes  it  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  this  is  a  combination 
of  food,  folklore,  and  flip  wait¬ 
resses  who  will  take  your  order 
and  sixty  seconds  later  order  you 
to  pass  the  mashed  potatoes  to  a 


forgotten  patron  at  a  remote  cor¬ 
ner  of  your  table. 

As  you  reach  the  top  of  the 
stairs  on  your  first  visit,  the  sight 
will  amaze  you.  The  kitchen  with 
its  gleaming  cookers  and  clouds  of 
savory  steam  is  immediately  facing 
you,  entirely  open  and  entirely 
spotless.  From  that  kitchen  flow 
incredible  amounts  of  roast  beef 
rare,  baked  codfish,  Indian  pud¬ 
ding,  baked  beans.  Although  the 
kitchen  is  small  and  cramped,  it 
sets  out  two  thousand  meals 
between  six  p.  m.  and  7:30  p.  m. 
on  Saturday  alone.  Many  notables 
have  dined  at  Durgin-Park,  but  to 
the  old-time  waitresses,  names  are 
associated  only  with  food.  The 
waitresses  will  serve  you  the  same 
dinner  each  time  you  come  unless 
you  can  persuade  them  that  you 
are  a  man  of  liberal  mind  who 
likes  a  change  of  diet.  At  Durgin- 
Park,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
neither  president  nor  politician 
but  a  lobster  man.  Fred  Allen  was 
never  a  comedian  but  a  solid  bet  as 
a  steak  man.  These  two  celebrities 
were  special  customers  of  Annie 
Green  Stockings,  a  waitress  who, 
as  her  name  implies,  wore  bright 
green  stockings.  Such  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  are  encouraged  at  Durgin- 
Park. 

AMES  HAFLETT  has  made  no 
major  change  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  or  quality  standards  of 
Durgin-Park.  The  nicest  compli¬ 
ment  you  can  pay  him  is  to  remark 
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that  it  lives  up  to  its  name.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  the  market  each  morning 
at  six,  Hallett  personally  picks  out 
each  individual  pork  chop,  lamb 
chop  and  onion  which  goes  into 
the  restaurant.  A  perfectionist, 
Hallett  still  follows  the  old  recipes 
verbatim.  The  favored  dessert, 
Indian  pudding,  is  still  baked  for 
five  to  seven  hours  in  brick  ovens, 
as  are  the  baked  beans. 

The  sprawling,  gusty  market 
district  has,  like  Durgin-Park, 
changed  little  since  the  days  of 
Peter  Faneuil.  No  one  knows  how 
many  different  wholesalers  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  district,  but  in  any 
one  of  them  you  can  buy  better, 
fresher  food  at  lower  prices.  This 
fact,  and  the  tremendous  volume 
of  business  are  the  explanation  of 
Durgin-Park’s  comparatively  low- 
cost  bill  of  fare.  Unlike  many 
restaurants,  it  has  not  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  lowering  quality 
and  raising  prices.  This  makes 
Durgin-Park  a  great  favorite  of 
the  shrewd,  loud-voiced  market 
men  themselves.  They  make  an 
unusual  sight  in  their  battered 
straw  hats,  which  are  worn  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Though  calls  have  come  from 
all  over  the  world,  reservations  are 


never  made,  according  to  the  stern 
policy  of  Durgin-Park.  O’Toole, 
the  assistant  manager,  thinks  that 
there  is  nothing  worse  than  a  long 
waiting  line  and  an  empty  table 
with  a  reserved  sign  decorating  it. 


The  heart  of  Boston  has  always 
been  the  market  district,  and  the 
heart  of  the  market  district  has 
always  been  Durgin-Park.  Proba¬ 
bly  it  will  never  change  or  re¬ 
model,  for  that  would  be  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  special  charm.  Patrons 
hold  that  at  least  the  cooking 
won’t  change.  Albert  Savage  as¬ 
sures  them  it  won’t.  "The  chief 
difference  between  Yankee  cook¬ 
ing  and  most  other  kinds,”  the 
head  chef  says,  "is  that  we  make 
our  food  taste  like  what  it’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.” 


— Robert  Garrity 
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by  William  Lewis 


"Se  pub, — if  I  may.” — He  was  singing  the 
prologue,  explaining — needless  though  it  was,  to  a 
Pagliacci-bred  Scala  audience,  that  actors  were 
really  men,  who,  like  other  men  suffered,  had  feel¬ 
ings,  passions,  loves.  Angelo  di  Conti  had  made  the 
Scala.  This  was  not  his  debut  there.  At  least 
three  months  had  passed  since,  in  the  smock  of 
Marcello,  he  had  looked  out  from  the  great  expanse 
of  that  near-sacred  stage  to  the  greater  expanses  of 
a  house  where  approval  meant  a  kind  of  consecra¬ 
tion. 


Tonight  this  was  his  house.  His  voice  was  free 
and  rang  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  galleries,  and  as  it 
rose,  his  thoughts  strayed  from  the  words  he  sang. 
He  took  the  final  A  flat  easily,  its  resonance  glow¬ 
ing  in  his  face,  then  bowing,  he  knew  that  other, 
that  unique  glow  of  the  unrestrained  Milanese 
bravos. 

His  head  low,  he  was  proud,  happy,  but  he 
knew  that  these  cheering  people  were  applauding 
more  than  his  well-placed  resonance  or  a  skillfully 
turned  phrasing.  They  were  in  the  spell  of  this 
story.  They  were  living  again  with  and  for  the 
Pagliacci, — these  men  like  themselves.  Angelo 
knew  this  spell,  too.  With  his  audience  he  returned 
to  this  story  which  he  had  just  introduced. 
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In  the  wings  for  a  brief 
moment  before  reentering,  he 
watched  the  chorus  mill  and 
thought  once  more,  "Se  pud 
.  .  .  but  if  I  might  ...  if  only  I 
could  tell  them!  They  know  that 
actors  are  men  with  all  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  men.  But  we  didn’t  have 
to  tell  them  that.  They  are  ac¬ 
tors  themselves.  Why  don’t  we 
tell  them  that  men  are  actors,  with 
all  the  theatre,  all  the  effects,  the 
make-up,  the  make-believe  of  ac¬ 
tors;  that  some  men  more  than 
others  ...”  He  was  thinking  of 
something  far  more  literal  than 
any  pretty  metaphor  about  the 
world  being  a  stage.  And  then  he 
was  thinking  again  of  Edouardo, 
and  of  course  of  Amelia;  Edward 
Lincoln  who  had  studied  and  sung 
with  him  .  .  .  whom  just  a  week 
ago  Angelo  had  seen  leave  for 
America. 

"Se  pud,  yes  if  I  may  tell  about 
the  men  who  are  actors,  just  as 
naturally  as  actors  are  men.”  But 
he  was  on  stage  again,  a  Pagliaccio 
among  the  Pagliacci. 

Twenty  years  earlier,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  his  parents  had  first  tak¬ 
en  young  Edward  Lincoln  to  an 
opera.  It  was  the  Barber  of  Se¬ 
ville,  and  he  hated  it.  They  did 
not  take  him  again.  A  few  years 
after  his  mother’s  death, — he  was 
in  prep  school  then — he  went 
again  and  this  time  alone.  He  fell 
in  love  with  La  Boheme,  with 
Mimi,  and  with  all  the  world  of 
opera.  He  learned  that  people, — 
stage  people  they  were,  to  be  sure 
— sang  their  feelings.  That  one 
did  not  even  have  to  be  happy,  or 


crude,  or  worse,  in  order  to  sing; 
that  one  could  also  sing  his  sor¬ 
row,  and  singing,  make  it  beauti¬ 
ful. 

With  only  a  small  allowance 
from  a  highly  displeased  father, 
Edward  had  gone  to  Italy.  He 
had  heard  the  singing  and  he 
wanted  to  sing.  Nothing  and  no 
one  came  into  his  life  but  that 
Edward  heard  a  suitable  identify¬ 
ing  leitmotif.  At  parties,  there 
was  no  toast  offered  that  was  not 
for  him  the  toast  of  a  Traviata. 
His  comfortable  lodgings  were 
cold  with  the  chill  of  an  imaginary 
garret.  His  women  were  Toscas 
and  Manons.  His  religion  was  a 
pianissimo  "pace,  pace,  mio  Dio!” 
Life  was  indeed  La  Forza  del  Des- 
tino;  his  destiny,  to  sing,  to  live 
the  opera.  Philadelphia  was  far 
behind.  Milan  was  his  city  and 
his  stage,  his  home. 

With  Angelo  and  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  quarter,  he  lived 
and  loved  life.  They  sang  for 
their  study;  they  sang  again  in  the 
cafes.  Edward’s  voice  was  good. 
It  had  a  quality,  every  one  said. 
They  agreed  that  it  moved  them. 

It  moved  Edward  no  less.  But 
he  had  his  troubles.  He  was  both¬ 
ered  by  technical  difficulties.  He 
suffered  from  sore  throats,  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  power 
in  his  voice.  He  sometimes  had  to 
falsetto  his  high  notes.  His 
breath  would  fail  him.  But  most 
of  all,  the  sore  throats!  He  stopped 
smoking.  That  helped  a  bit. 

Life  and  love  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  ran  easy.  Rents,  shortage 
of  funds  and  of  food,  like  the  pas- 
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sions,  the  artistic  temperaments, 
the  pangs  of  the  heart,  were  waves 
of  troubles  which  could  be  ridden. 
The  bitter  moments  passed.  The 
bitter,  if  it  had  to  be,  was  swal¬ 
lowed;  or  it  was  spat  out  and  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  time  came  when  Angelo 
won  a  regular  position  with  the 
town  opera  company  of  Lugano, 
not  too  far  from  Milan.  Edward 
went  with  him  the  day  Angelo 
transferred  his  belongings  to  the 
town  inn  where  he  would  stay  at 
first.  This  was  something  of  an 
event  in  the  student  group  so  quite 
a  few  of  the  others  came  along  to 
see  Angelo  installed.  On  the  way 
down,  they  drank  their  wines,  and 
at  the  inn  made  even  merrier. 

Angelo  was  the  white  hope  of 
the  group.  While  he  seemed  to 
take  his  ambitions  less  seriously 
than  some  of  the  others  and  was 
pedestrian  in  his  passion  for  the 
opera,  when  compared  to  someone 
like  Edward,  he  had  a  truly  fine 
voice  and  was  wished  well  by  his 
less  successful  comrades.  The  high 
spirits  of  their  festa  that  evening 
bespoke  the  hopes  of  these  others 
just  as  much  as  the  good  fortune 
of  the  happy  Angelo. 

With  Edward  he  had  provided 
several  duets  to  the  amusement  of 
the  company,  the  townspeople 
gathered  there  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  inn.  Edward,  in  good  voice 
and  deep  in  the  wine  took  to  sere¬ 
nading,  of  all  people,  the  innkeep¬ 
er’s  daughter,  to  that  young  girl’s 
embarrassment,  and  to  the  con¬ 
cern  of  her  parents.  These  people 
knew  the  persuasiveness  of  a  beau¬ 


tiful  voice  as  well  as  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  artistic  antics.  Besides 
the  girl  knew  from  the  first  that 
she  was  beginning  to  fall.  Edward 
insisted  that  he  loved  her  and  her 
alone.  His  songs  echoed  this  senti¬ 
ment  all  evening.  At  the  end  of 
the  festivities,  Edward,  hoarse  and 
more  than  drowsy,  was  easily  per¬ 
suaded  by  Angelo  that  he  ought  to 
stay  the  night. 

He  stayed  in  fact  a  week.  Being 
the  daughter  of  her  father,  Amelia 
said  and  did  all  the  right  things 
confronted  with  an  insisting  Ed¬ 
ward.  By  the  end  of  the  week  he 
was  convinced,  as  he  told  Angelo, 
that  he  was  genuinely  in  love  this 
time.  He  was  even  thinking  of 
marriage,  although  he  spoke  to  no 
one  of  this.  When  finally  he  had 
to  go  back  to  Milan,  he  promised 
all  round  that  he  would  soon  re¬ 
turn.  Amelia  admitted  that  she 
hoped  he  would.  Then  with  Ed¬ 
ward  gone  she  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
press  her  love  for  him  by  retiring 
a  bit  from  everyone  and  every¬ 
thing  else.  Wines  were  spilled, 
beds  remained  unmade,  large 
quantities  of  vegetables  were 
thrown  away  untouched.  Finally 
she  confided  in  Angelo,  who  in 
good  baritonic  fashion  provided 
such  sound  advice  that  once  again 
the  girl’s  black  hair  was  neatly 
braided,  the  beds  were  made  and 
all  was  in  good  order.  Only  to  see 
the  look  in  her  eyes!  No  one  mis¬ 
took  that. 

But  Edward  did  not  soon  re¬ 
turn.  Amelia  seemed  sure  he 
would,  and  went  about  her  tasks 
serene  in  her  dream.  Angelo  how- 
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ever,  worried.  Then  he  heard  that 
Edward  had  been  in  the  hospital. 
Upon  his  return  to  Milan  he  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  job 
singing  in  a  chorus.  After  two 
nights  of  this  he  had  lost  his  voice. 
The  doctors  had  insisted  after  his 
stay  in  the  hospital  that  he  rest  his 
voice.  He  planned  to  come  to 
Lugano  for  the  rest.  Amelia  and 
Angelo  both  received  letters  to 
that  effect.  Two  weeks  passed. 
He  did  not  arrive.  Then  again 
came  a  letter.  It  was  brief.  He 
was  going  to  sing  the  second 
tenor  role  in  Mignon.  He  was  in 
rehearsal.  At  the  same  time  jubi¬ 
lant  and  apprehensive,  he  begged 
them  not  to  come  to  his  first  per¬ 
formance.  He  was  not  supposed 
to  be  singing,  his  throat  was  both¬ 
ering  him.  But  it  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  he  had  to  take  it.  He 
had  to  see. 

His  next  letter  was  mailed  the 
day  after  his  performance.  He 
was  in  a  state  of  bliss.  The  en¬ 
closed  criticisms  from  the  Milan 
papers  were  more  than  favorable. 
Edward  himself  admitted  to  being 
satisfied.  The  best  news:  he  was 
to  sing  Pinkerton  in  M me.  Butter¬ 
fly,  ten  days  later.  They  must 
come  even  if  it  meant  bundling 
up  Amelia’s  mama  and  papa  and 
bringing  them  along.  Plans  were 
made.  Three  days  later  every¬ 
thing  was  cancelled;  Edward  was 
in  the  hospital  again. 

And  now  Edward  was  riding  in 
a  train,  wrapped  in  blankets.  Out¬ 
side  the  sun  shone;  he  felt  its  heat 
through  the  window.  He  gazed 
out,  his  head  resting  in  his  cupped 


hand,  and  he  sensed  vaguely  the 
scene.  His  impressions  were  dim 
yet  warming.  Even  if  tired  of 
everything  else  in  life,  could  he 
ever  bear  to  leave  behind  him  the 
sunshine?  Edward  wondered  if 
this  Italian  sun  were  the  same  he 
had  known  in  America;  if  it  were 
the  same  sun  which  shone  every¬ 
where.  It  struck  him  as  for  the 
first  time,  that  this  whole  earth 
revolved  about  that  glow,  that 
too-brilliant  glow.  The  sun  was 
the  center — of  everything.  It 
wasn’t  like  the  spotlights,  he 
thought.  He  loved  the  feel  of  the 
spots.  Perhaps  it  was  around  them 
that  his  stage  world  revolved.  He 
had  loved  them,  yes.  But  that  was 
before  he  had  grown  tired.  Now 
he  was  so  tired — now  it  was  the 
sun  he  loved  best. 

One  thing  seemed  peculiar — be¬ 
fore,  when  he  was  tired,  his  mind 
had  invariably  become  lucid  .  .  . 
lucid,  he  liked  the  word,  it  was 
almost  Italian.  He  had  read  that 
people  starving  experienced  a 
great  clarity  of  thought.  He 
thought  he  knew  what  that  was 
like.  It  was  the  late-at-night 
feeling,  when  his  legs  were  heavy, 
his  shoulders  drooped,  but  then  his 
body  seemed  less  his,  and  he  could 
think  and  plan  and  it  didn’t  mat¬ 
ter  at  all  whether  his  thoughts 
and  plans  were  to  be  fulfilled, 
to  be  realized.  But  he  wasn’t 
dying  of  starvation — although  he 
couldn’t  eat  much.  He  had  can¬ 
cer  of  the  throat — so  they  had 
told  him  in  Milan. 

And,  in  Zurich  they  had  told 
him — no!  it  was  he  who  told  them 
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— that  nothing  could  be  done. 
Why,  he  wondered,  had  he  tried 
to  deceive  himself  then.  They  had 
proposed  a  radium  treatment.  It 
was  he  who  had  refused  it.  There 
would  have  been  some  hope,  they 
said.  Hope  for  what,  he  had  al¬ 
most  asked.  He  remembered  the 
death  of  Puccini.  The  desperate 
efforts  to  save  the  composer  by 
means  of  radium  had  only  speeded 
his  death. 

Edward  was  going  home  to  die 
— to  Milan,  he  supposed.  With 
him  in  the  train 
compartment  were 
a  young  Milanese 
doctor,  and  M.  Ve- 
raen,  his  father’s 
foreign  representa¬ 
tive,  who  had  come 
to  Zurich  from 
Paris  and  was  as¬ 
suming  all  finan¬ 
cial  responsibilities 
until,  in  Milan, 
they  would  be  joined  by  Edward’s 
father  and  brother. 

How  does  a  tenor  die,  Edward 
drowsily  asked  himself.  He  could 
think  of  not  one  role  in  which  the 
tenor  dies  a  natural  death.  A  nat¬ 
ural  death — that  was  quite  an  ex¬ 
pression!  Was  that  what  he  was 
facing?  Cancer  of  the  throat! 
What  a  death  for  a  singer!  Ele 
thought  of  Puccini,  he  thought  of 
the  not  too  few  singers  he  had 
heard  of  who  had  met  this  death. 
It  was  an  operatic  death,  in  that 
sense.  This  little  irony  repelled 
him.  Operatic  and  not  operatic! 

He  consoled  himself  again  in 
the  maternal  caresses  of  the  sun¬ 


shine.  Then  come  death,  come 
like  love,  come  with  rapture  and 
in  the  cellos  a  minor  key  melody! 
His  chin  slipped  forward  upon  his 
chest,  his  hand  of  its  own  weight 
edged  down  his  chest,  brushed  his 
thigh  and  slipped  to  rest  upon  the 
seat  beside  him.  Did  he  see  a  muff 
fall  to  the  ground,  or  was  it  a  let¬ 
ter?  The  violins  sounded,  gently 
and  in  pianissimo.  It  was  the  death 
scene, — was  it  Violetta,  or  Mimi 
or  Leonora  who  was  dying?  Who 
would  mourn  her?  Who  sing  the 

"O  mio  dolor!” 
Edward  felt  the 
sob  in  his  throat — 
there  beside  that 
other  thing.  He 
would  in  a  moment 
be  singing  his  final 
passage,  tell  his 
grief  at  the  death 
of  his  loved  one. 
But  no!  It  was  he 
who  was  dying, 
mourn  him  then? 
Wasn’t  he  the  tenor?  But  how 
does  a  tenor  die?  The  violins 
played  on  and  did  not  tell  him. 
How! 

Another  day  the  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing.  The  last  month  the  weather 
had  shown  forth  its  best.  On  the 
terrace  of  their  villa  by  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  the  elder  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  son  Randolph  sat  by  a  small 
table.  For  a  long  time  they  had 
been  silent;  they  could  look  down 
to  the  sea  below. 

Mr.  Lincoln  looked  at  his 
younger  son  who  was  intently 
watching — nothing. 

"Randolph,  I’m  going  home  to- 
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morrow,  did  you  hear  me?” 

“Yes,  father,  I  .  .  .” 

“If  you  want  to  come  with  me, 
you  may.  Veraen  will  take  care 
of  things  here.”  He  paused  a  long 
while.  There  was  no  answer.  He 
continued: 

"'There  seems  to  be  nothing  we 
can  do.  You  ought  not  to  waste 
your  whole  vacation.  I  know  you 
had  counted  on  your  trip  and  .  .  . 
well,  to  be  blunt,  if  Edward  in¬ 
sists  upon  staying  in  his  room  and 
won’t  see  anyone,  what  can  we  do 
here?” 

“I  think,”  said  his  son,  “i’ll  stay 
a  while  longer  .  .  .  I’ll  wait.” 

“You  know  I’m  glad  you  want 
to  do  that.  I’d  like  to.  Lord 
knows  I’ve  seen  little  of  my  son 
these  last  years.  I  shouldn’t  want 
him  to  die  alone.  But  I  can’t 
wait.  Really  what  are  we  waiting 
for — his  death,  or  for  him  to 
change  his  mind  and  want  us  to  be 
here?  I  can  understand  that  he 
doesn’t  feel  too  close  to  me,  to  us. 
It’s  been  a  good  many  years  and 
I  was  none  too  agreeable  to  him 
when  he  left  home.  But  doesn’t 
he  see,  we’re  all  he  has;  he’s  never 
married.  Why  the  isolation? 
Death  is  bad  enough  as  it  is.” 

He  spoke  more  calmly  then. 
“Randolph,  I  wonder  ...”  Lin¬ 
coln  looked  within  himself  trying 
to  phrase  his  sentiment.  “I  won¬ 
der  which  is  more  the  stranger 
— death  or  my  son.  It’s  so  like  the 
people  we  think  we  know,  death 
is.  We  live  our  lives  surrounded 
by  people,  we  see  death  many 
times;  we  meet  it  often, — through 


them.  But  each  time  we  meet 
them  again,  these  people  and  death 
too,  they  are  all  strangers  .  .  .  it’s 
just  as  the  first  time.” 

“So  we  wait,  father,  wait  the 
way  she’s  waiting  down  there.” 

“You  mean  she  is  still  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  How  does  she  do  it, — and 
why?  How  does  she  live,  Ran¬ 
dolph;  she  has  no  money,  has 
she?” 

“I  don’t  know  why  she  waits. 
But  I  know  this, — that  she  knows 
what  she’s  doing  and  why.”  He 
hesitated.  “So  I  gave  her  some 
money.” 

“You  shouldn’t  have.  She  ought 
to  go  back  to  her  family.  They 
have  written  me  twice,  you 
kaow.” 

All  had  been  said,  he  merely 
added:  “By  the  way,  that  fellow, 
di  Conti,  should  be  arriving  here 
any  day  now.” 

“I’ll  see  to  him,  father.  I’ll  see 
to  everything.” 

They  lapsed  into  silence  again 
and  resumed  their  watch.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Lincoln  left  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan. 

And  Angelo  arrived  as  expect¬ 
ed.  He  had  only  just  missed 
meeting  Edward’s  father.  Ran¬ 
dolph  welcomed  him.  “I  hope 
there  is  something  you  can  say  to 
him.  I’ll  send  word  up  to  him 
that  you  are  here.” 

Angelo  noticed  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  brothers;  he 
warmed  to  Randolph.  As  he  was 
about  to  question  the  boy  about 
his  friend’s  condition,  Randolph 
spoke,  as  if  apologetically. 
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"You  know  he  just  might  refuse 
to  see  you.  You  mustn’t  be  of¬ 
fended.  It  seems  to  be  his  wish 
to  remain  alone.  We  haven’t 
wanted  to  .  .  .” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  servant.  Edward  was 
sorry  but  he’d  rather  see  no  one. 
Would  Randolph  do  what  he 
could  to  make  Angelo  comfort¬ 
able? 

"Is  he  already  that  sick?” 

"Sometimes  he  has  to  be  doped. 
Not  too  often  as  yet.  Honestly 
we — I  haven’t  seen  him  since  we 
first  brought  him  here,  and  on  the 
way  from  Milan,  he  hardly  spoke.” 

"Is  he  able  to  talk?”  Angelo 
was  already  walking  to  the  stairs. 

Randolph  sighed,  "He  shouldn’t 
be  tired,  remember!”  And  he  went 
to  the  window,  looked  out  and 
hoped,  and  then  he  prayed  a  little. 
By  his  window,  Edward  sat,  a 
book  open  beside  him  on  the  med¬ 
icine  table.  He  feared  that  An¬ 
gelo  would  not  be  put  off  by  his 
message,  and  he  felt  himself  freeze, 
dreading  anything  like  a  farewell 
scene  with  his  old  friend.  He  did 
not  look  to  the  door  as  he  heard 
it  open  and  Angelo  enter. 

"Edouardo!”  Angelo  checked 
his  impulse  to  go  and  embrace  his 
friend.  He  halted  and  stood  for 
a  moment,  awkward  in  the  open 
door.  Then  he  closed  it  gravely 
as  if,  he  thought,  his  friend  were 
already  dead. 

"Can  you,  are  you  able  to  speak 
to  me?” 

"Yes,”  the  reply  came  weak  and 
uncertain,  "but  .  .  .”  and  then  for 


the  first  time  in  all  of  this  Ed¬ 
ward  felt  the  little  moisture  on  his 
eyelids,  "but  what  is  there  to  say?” 
And  then  the  tears  were  followed 
by  a  little  quick  shudder  going 
through  his  whole  body.  He  wept; 
he  was  convulsed  with  sobbing, 
and  coughing,  and  more  weeping. 

No  longer  grave,  Angelo  almost 
smiled.  Quickly  falling  to  one 
knee  beside  Edward’s  chair,  he 
put  his  arm  around  his  friend’s 
quivering  frame.  With  his  head 
thus  averted  and  seeing  only  the 
far  wall  of  the  room,  Angelo  felt 
in  Edward’s  trembling  body,  some 
sort  of  forces  at  grips,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  break  that  weakened  body. 
And  then  he  too  was  weeping. 
Slowly  Edward  calmed.  Then  he 
sat  up  straight.  Angelo  got  up 
from  his  kneeling  position,  re¬ 
placed  around  Edward’s  chest  the 
blanket  which  his  fit  of  sobbing 
had  dislodged.  They  looked  at 
each  other,  Angelo  standing,  gaz¬ 
ing  down,  serious,  a  little  awed; 
Edward,  a  slight  smile  on  his  lips 
as  he  dried  his  cheeks  with  a  hand  - 
kerchief.  Edward  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"You  must  forgive  this  .  .  .  this 
scene.”  His  smile  was  weary,  as 
of  one  defeated  yet  relieved  in  de¬ 
feat  of  all  uncertainty  as  to  his 
fate.  It  was  a  smile  only  slightly 
grim. 

"This  is  your  fault,  you  know'. 
This  is  exactly  why  I  didn’t  want 
to  see  you — or  anyone.  I  knew  I 
couldn’t  go  through  with  it  if  I 
had  to.” 

Edward  seemed  now  to  Angelo 
to  be  completely  crushed.  "What 
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have  you  been  doing  to  yourself? 
You’ve  not  been  the  same  Ed- 
ouardo.” 

"The  old  Edouardo  didn’t  know 
he  had  only  a  few  months  more 
to  live.  I’m  dying,  Angelo,  don’t 
you  know  that?” 

"I  know  what  the  doctors  say. 
But  .  .  .  You’re  not  dead  yet,  my 
friend.” 

"Don’t,  please  don’t  try  to 
make  me  hope,  Angelo!” 

"That’s  not  what  I  meant.  I 
was  saying  that  you  have  already 
locked  yourself  up  in  your  tomb. 
You  are  sick,  maybe  as  they  say 
you  are  dying.  But  Edouardo,  it’s 
a  sin  against  the  life  that  is  still  in 
you,  to  do  what  you’ve  been 
doing.” 

"Angelo,  I  knew  that  I  couldn’t 
ever  be  ready  for  death,  if  I  still 
wanted  to  live.  And  when  I  see 
you,  when  I  see  anyone,  when  I  re¬ 
member,  then  I  don’t  want  to  die. 
Angelo,  my  singing  career  is  dead, 
my  ambitions,  my  hopes  are  dead. 
To  me,  the  opera  is  dead  now. 
What  else  could  I  have  done? 

"I  didn’t  think  I’d  ever  tell  any¬ 
one  this, — but  when  I  first  knew 
I  was  going  to  die,  I  didn’t  mind 
terribly.  I  didn’t  understand  what 
it  meant.  It  was  another  scene  for 
me  to  learn  to  sing  my  way 
through.  But  Angelo,  it’s  a  scene 
that  can’t  be  sung.  I  didn’t  know 
how.  Oh,  I  can’t  explain  it!  It’s 
as  if  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  had  to  leave  the  stage,  take  off 
the  make-up,  dress  in  street 
clothes,  all  for  the  first  time,  and 
then  do  something  .  .  .  something 


real,  like  to  boil  water,  or  to  hail  a 
taxi.  But  it  wasn’t  only  that.  I 
had  to  die!  I  had  to  come  off  the 
stage,  to  leave  the  theatre,  to  go 
out  into  what  was  another  world 
to  me,  to  a  world  that  was  to  me 
just  an  alley  behind  the  opera 
house,  an  alley  I’d  never  even 
thought  of  before.  I  had  to  go 
to  die  in  a  dark  alley.” 

"I  don’t  think  I  know  what  you 
mean,  Edouardo,  but  death  is  not 
easy  for  anyone,  you  know.  Oh, 
I  can’t  really  tell  you  anything!  I 
shouldn’t  try!”  Angelo  felt  per¬ 
fectly  helpless.  Here  it  was  again, 
— the  gulf  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  between  the  living  and 
the  dying.  He  remembered  his 
parents’  deaths.  This  is  the  way 
it  always  happens.  Death  itself 
was  not  the  big  separation.  It 
was  that  imperceptible  moment 
that  divided  them — that  moment 
when  one  person  began  to  die, 
while  another  could  only  watch, 
and  both  knowing  it  all  the  time. 

"Edouardo,  I  have  no  right  to 
say  it.  I  don’t  have  to  do  this,  to 
die.  You  do.  But  what  I  want 
to  say,  I  feel  very  strongly.  You 
have  got  to  live  right  to  the  end, 
wanting  to  live.  You  have  got  to 
die ,  wanting  to  live.  If  you  don’t, 
you  are  now  already  dead!” 

"It  would  be  harder  that  way, 
Angelo,  it  would  be  terribly  hard. 
There’s  probably  not  much  time 
left  for  me.” 

"Even  if  only  in  the  moment  of 
death,  you  can  again  want  to  live, 
it  is  worth  that  effort.  I  truly  be¬ 
lieve  that  Edouardo.” 
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"I  have  to  try  to  get  used  to  that 
idea.  I  don’t  know  how,  Angelo. 
My  way  was  no  good.  That  much 
I  see.  I’ll  need  you  here,  I  have  to 
try  something.  But  most  of  all  I 
must  think  now,  I  must  have  time 
to  think.” 

Angelo  said,  as  he  closed  the  door 
gently,  "I  think  that,  whatever 
you  decide  to  do,  you  ought  to  re¬ 
member  that  she  is  still  waiting. 
You  know,  she’s  down  there  in  the 

village.  She’s  been  there  all  this 

.  •  >> 
time. 

Why,  Edward  wondered,  did 
he  tell  me  that?  Edward  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  calcula¬ 
ting  about  his  friend.  He  had 
made  a  point  of  mentioning  Ame¬ 
lia.  Wasn’t  it  too  late  for  that? 
He  might,  as  Angelo  had  advised, 
keep  up  that  will  to  live.  A  lost 
cause!  What  was  the  course  he 
had  been  following?  Wasn’t  he 
simply  negating  that  very  will  to 
live? 

This  idea  of  fighting  a  lost  cause. 
It  was  a  romantic  thought,  almost 
operatic,  he  was  almost  acting 
again — the  one  thing  he  had  so 
firmly  resisted.  He  spoke  aloud 
to  the  empty  room,  "One  mind, 
one  heart,  I  won’t  be  alone,  I 
won’t  have  to  fight  myself, — or 
anything.  Death  will  come,  but 
now,  life  is  yet  here.” 

The  next  morning  Edward  came 
downstairs.  Angelo  seeing  him 
had  to  stifle  in  himself  the  quick 
born  hope  that  Edward  might  live, 
that  he  wasn’t  really  dying.  He 
looked  that  much  better  than  he 
had  the  day  before.  Edward,  per¬ 
haps  sensing  Angelo’s  sentiment, 


spoke  immediately,  with  a  hint  of 
joviality. 

"It  hasn’t  started  yet;  I  think  I 
can  still  put  away  a  bit  of  break¬ 
fast.” 

"You  look  well,  Edward,  very 
well,”  said  Randolph.  They  went 
in  together  to  eat. 

"I  think  I’d  like  to  see  her  again, 
Angelo.  You  say  she’s  been  here 
all  this  time.  She’s  been  waiting.” 

"She’s  a  good  girl,  Edouardo.” 

Randolph,  wanting  to  say  so 
much  to  his  brother,  saw  again  the 
dark  small  girl  who  so  many  times 
had  come  to  the  villa  that  past 
month,  whose  confidence,  whose 
faith  had  so  much  impressed  him. 
He  merely  said,  "I  don’t  suppose 
I  need  to  tell  you  that  she  really 
loves  you,”  and  he  added  impetu¬ 
ously,  "I  think  she  wants  to  marry 
you,  even  now .”  Afraid  he  had 
said  the  wrong  thing,  he  looked 
at  his  brother.  Edward’s  face  w^as 
clear,  unfrowning;  he  appeared  to 
meditate. 

"It’s  an  insane  thought,  Ran, 
but  I’ve  brooded  over  it  all  night 
— after  what  you  said,  Angelo.  I 
wondered  why  you  had  made  a 
point  of  telling  me  that  she  was 
still  waiting.”  But  do  you  think 
that  now  she  could  possibly  think 
of  marriage?  God  knows,  I 
should  not  be  thinking  of  it  my¬ 
self.  Would  she  still  want  me, 
what  is  left  of  me,  of  my  life? 
Would  it  even  be  possible  for  me, 
would  I  be  allowed — to  marry. 
I  must  talk  to  the  doctor.” 

"Forgive  me  if  I  say  this,  Edou¬ 
ardo,  but  you  said  a  few  minutes 
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ago  that  it  hadn’t  begun  yet.  The 
end  is  not  here  yet.  I  think  she’d 
want  to  be  with  you  through  it  all. 
I  shouldn’t  want  to  think  of  how 
it  would  be  for  her  if  you  were  to 
— die,  and  she  hadn’t  been  there, 
had  never  been  with  you.” 

And  Randolph  added,  "Cancer, 
you  know,  isn’t  hereditary.  There 
would  be  no,danger.” 

"Angelo,  go  to  her,  will  you? 
Bring  her  here.” 

And  some  minutes  later  when 
Angelo  had  left  them,  "Ran,  I 
want  to  have  it  be  in  church  if 
she  ...  if  it  is  possible  at  all.  Ev¬ 
erything  should  be  right,  espe¬ 
cially  now.” 


And  so,  Amelia  came  to  the 
villa,  quiet,  with  a  dignity  and  a 
duty.  She  came  as  a  nurse  to  a 
sick  room.  She  put  all  in  order, 
she  came  to  comfort  and  to  be 
comforted. 

Edward  did  not  live  to  see  his 
child.  The  doctors  worried  when 
Amelia’s  time  came;  they  didn’t 
promise  much  hope  for  child  or 
mother.  But  both  lived.  Ran¬ 
dolph  stayed  on;  had  kept  the  villa 
open.  Where  Edward  had  died, 
his  child  was  born.  The  winter 
months  had  been  cold;  the  day  Ed¬ 
ward  died  was  very  cold,  and  the 
Mediterranean  was  no  friend  to  its 
neighbors  that  day.  The  baby 
came  with  the  spring. 
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IT  was  four  o’clock,  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  November.  The 
wind  went  down  the  streets  in 
cold,  staccatoed  movements.  Bill 
Forrest  stopped  for  a  moment  on 
Grosmere  Avenue,  outside  the 
Paradise  Club,  where  a  few  drowsy 
Sunday  drinkers  sat  quietly.  Then 
he  crossed  the  street  to  Charles  B. 
Nolan’s  funeral  home,  where  a 
steady  trickle  of  quiet  people  en¬ 
tered  and  left.  Mike  Rahilly’s 
wake  was  well-attended. 

Bill  Forrest  walked  inside  and 
was  met  by  a  dark-haired  boy  of 
thirteen  or  so,  who  extended  his 
hand. 


"hello”  at  faces  who  seemed  to 
know  him,  women  relatives  and 
friends  he  was  not  anxious  to 
know  and  who  cried  softly  and 
whispered  urgently  by  turns.  The 
dark-haired  boy  at  the  door  was 
saying  "yes”  and  "thank  you”  to 
every  one  who  entered.  There  were 
a  great  many.  Mike  Rahilly  was 
— had  been — a  cop,  and  a  great 
many  people  knew  him. 

Fie  turned  to  leave  and  saw  the 
girl  in  the  corner,  very  dark,  black 
Irish  probably.  He  nodded  to  her 
and  she  glanced  over  and  away 
again.  Pretty  and  proud  with  a 
touch  of  fire,  he  thought  and  went 


"You’re  Tim  Rahilly,”  said  Bill, 
"and  I’m  Bill  Forrest.” 

"Yes,”  said  the  boy. 

"My  father  and  yours  were 
great  friends,  Tim.  They  were 
boys  together  back  home.” 

"Yes,”  said  the  boy,  "thank 
you.”  The  boy  motioned  him  pro¬ 
fessionally  toward  the  parlor.  As 
each  mourner  before  him  had 
done,  Bill  walked  directly  to  the 
widow,  pressed  her  hand  and  knelt 
to  say  a  small  prayer  at  the  coffin. 
Mrs.  Rahilly  nodded  hopelessly  at 
him  and  did  not  recognize  him. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  flowers  in 
tropical  excess.  Bill  mouthed 


to  join  the  men  who  smoked  and 
talked  in  a  room  off  the  hall.  It 
was  like  going  to  Mass  in  grammar 
school,  with  the  boys  on  one  side 
and  the  girls  on  the  other.  Perhaps 
it  was  right.  He  paused  to  talk  to 
the  dark-haired  boy. 

"Who’s  that  girl  over  there, 
Tim?” 

"I  only  saw  her  once  before,  I 
don’t  know,”  said  the  boy  with 
funereal  indifference. 

"Well,  what  was  the  once,  Tim? 
I’d  like  very  much  to  know.”  Bill 
tried  to  be  proper  and  submissive. 
Tim  became  precise  and  impor¬ 
tant. 
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**1  think  it  was  either  John  Lar¬ 
kin’s  wake  or  when  his  daughter 
got  married.” 

"Whose  daughter?  Please,  Tim.” 

"John  Larkin’s.  A  guy  my 
father  used  to  know.” 

"Thanks,  Tim.”  The  room 
was  lined  wall  to  wall  with  chairs, 
each  one  of  them  occupied  by  a 
man  who  knew  who  Mike  Rahilly, 
or  knew  someone  who  knew  him. 
They  sat  and  talked  in  little  knots 
with  men  they  would  not  see 
again  until  the  next  wake  or  the 
next  wedding.  Each  time  there 
were  fewer  of  them.  Bill  looked 
in,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  walked  back 


"My  name’s  Bill,  Bill  Forrest.” 

"Moira  Sheehan.” 

"I  don’t  know  you,  do  I?” 

"No,  I  don’t  think  you  do.”  She 
grinned  again.  "I  mean  you’re  not 
a  relative,  or  anything.” 

"And  how  would  you  know?” 

"Oh,  I  asked  Tim  here.  He  says 
we  couldn’t  be.”  Tim  smiled  like 
a  marriage  broker.  Bill  took  a 
swipe  at  the  boy,  but  there  were 
more  visitors  and  Tim  went  back 
to  his  duties,  shaking  hands,  saying 
"yes”  and  "thank  you.” 

"Bill  watched  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  said  to  her,  "How 
about  retreating  to  the  kitchen? 


into  the  hall. 

The  girl,  the  dark  princess,  was 
standing  there  talking  to  Tim, 
being  very  kind.  Black  looked 
fashionable  on  her,  rather  than  a 
matter  of  formula.  An  Irish  In¬ 
fanta,  he  thought.  He  walked 
toward  her. 

"Hi,  there.  Nice,  isn’t  it?— the 
wake,  I  mean.” 

"Yes,  he  must  have  been  a  won¬ 
derful  man.  I  never  met  him.” 
Her  voice  was  heavy,  perfumed, 
like  the  room.  He  smiled  at  her, 
she  grinned  a  bit  at  him  and  they 
were  comfortably  silent  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 


Less  populated  out  there.” 

"Love  to.”  He  followed  her 
down  the  hall,  close  enough  to 
touch  her  if  he  dared.  The  men 
were  still  sitting,  smoking,  talk¬ 
ing.  They  were  just  in  the  kitchen 
and  he  was  offering  her  a  cigar¬ 
ette,  when  there  was  a  scraping 
of  chairs  from  the  room  down  the 
hall  and  a  perceptible  up-beat  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  drowsy  voices 
there.  Someone  was  shouting 
"Where  did  she  go?”  and  setting 
off  in  pursuit  of  the  unseen  "she.” 

Moira  gave  a  little  scream  and 
ran  toward  the  door. 

"My  father!”  she  said.  She 
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turned  back  to  Bill  helplessly. 
"Run,  Bill,  please, — for  me,  for 
my  sake.  Please  go.” 

"Hey,  now  wait  a  minute.  What 
is  this?  Relax,  will  you?”  He 
wanted  to  be  comforting,  but  did 
not  know  the  source  of  the  evil. 
There  was  an  angry  stampede  in 
the  hallway  and  a  wild  little  Irish¬ 
man,  fat  and  red-faced,  came 
bursting  into  the  kitchen. 

"Get  out,  ya  bloody  devil! 
Get  away  from  her!” 

"Now  look,  mister.  I  don’t 
know  what  you’re  talking  about, 
but  if  you  mean  anything  about 
Moira  here  ...” 


"That’s  just  who  I  mean,  and 
keep  your  dirty  hands  off  her, 
you — you, — ” 

"The  name’s  Bill  Forrest,  if 
that’s  what  you’re  looking  for.” 

"You  .  .  .  dirty  Bill  Forrest,  you 
— ”.  The  little  man  was  run  quite 
out  of  breath.  He  wagged  his 
finger  to  fill  the  gap.  A  handful 
of  assortedly  mournful,  mortified, 
shocked  and  interested  faces  filled 
the  doorway.  Bill  held  her  close 
to  him  and  felt  very  strong,  with¬ 
out  knowing  why  or  what  he  was 
protecting.  Her  body  was  taut 
and  quivered. 

"Look,  little  man,”  Bill’s  voice 


was  level  and  cool,  "you’ll  wake 
the  dead  man  with  your  racket. 
Now,  pipe  down  and  explain 
yourself.” 

"I’ll  tell  you  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter.”  The  little  man’s  voice  was 
soft  and  deadly  now.  "I  pick  the 
young  men  Moira  will  see,  I  de¬ 
cide  what’s  good  for  her  and 
what’s  good  for  the  family.  That’s 
all  there  is  to  it.  Remember  that, 
whoever  you  are — ”. 

"Bill  Forrest,  remember?” 

"I  don’t  care.  Now  take  your 
hands  off  her.  Come  on,  Moira. 
We’ll  have  to  go  now.”  The  little 
man  was  very  impressive  all  of  a 
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sudden.  Bill  let  his  arms  fall  to 
his  side.  He  didn’t  know  what 
game  they  were  playing  and  the 
next  move  was  certainly  not  up  to 
him.  Moira  whispered  to  him 
without  turning  around. 

"We  live  on  Wyndham  Street 
and  the  phone’s  listed  under  James 
Sheehan.” 

"I’ll  call  you  later  tonight.” 

The  Sheehan  family  left  cere¬ 
moniously,  with  no  apologies  for 
the  uproar.  Bill  got  his  hat  and 
coat,  knelt  at  the  coffin,  pressed 
Mrs.  Rahilly’s  hand,  shook  hands 
with  little  Tim  again,  got  a  "yes” 
and  a  "thank  you”  and  left  the 
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house.  It  was  almost  dark  now 
and  still  cold,  and  the  wind  tacked 
and  hawed  in  the  streets.  He 
walked  to  the  corner  and  stood 
there  for  twenty  minutes  or  so. 
She  was  pretty,  perhaps  she  liked 
him,  but  the  "where  did  she  go” 
business  did  not  go  down  easily. 
The  wild  little  fat  man,  her  father, 
may  have  been  operating  on  a 
principle.  He  decided  to  go  home. 
He  was  hungry. 

He  called  about  eight  and  she 
answered  the  phone  a  little  breath¬ 
lessly,  he  thought. 

"Hello,  this  is  Lancelot,  the  guy 
who  bearded  Daniel  in  his  den.” 

"I  was  afraid  we  scared  you  off, 


able.  He  was  tightening  up,  so  he 
went  outside  and  leaned  against 
the  plate  glass  window.  His  mind 
was  blank  with  a  warm  feeling  for 
a  long  time.  He  ran  to  meet  her 
when  he  saw  her,  and  she  was  still 
in  black. 

"Let’s  walk,  huh?”  He  smiled 
crazily  when  she  said  yes.  He 
compared  notes  on  families  and 
jobs  and  the  new  movies  and  a 
hundred  other  things  he  couldn’t 
ever  remember.  He  held  her  hand 
and  thought  he’d  known  her  for¬ 
ever  and  she  seemed  quietly  glad 
about  the  whole  thing.  They 
walked  for  a  long  time,  and  when 
they  stood  outside  her  house,  he 
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my  father,  I  mean.  He  just  wor¬ 
ries  about  me,  that’s  all.” 

"I  think  there’s  a  little  more  to 
it  than  that.  And  I’d  hate  to  be 
around  when  he’s  angry.  Is  he 
home  now?” 

"Urn.” 

"Well,  do  you  think  you  could 
get  out  for  a  while?”. 

"In  about  half  an  hour  all 
right?” 

"Down  at  the  square  in  front  of 
the  drug  store.  I’ll  see  you.” 

He  walked  over  to  the  soda  jerk 
and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 
He  was  waiting  for  a  girl  he’d  met 
only  once,  and  at  a  wake,  whose 
father  had  labeled  her  untouch- 


held  her  very  close. 

"You  know,  I’m  going  to  kiss 
you.”  He  was  very  calm  about 
it. 

"I  know.” 

She  lifted  up  her  chin,  closed  her 
eyes,  with  her  mouth  shut  small 
and  tight. 

"You’re  scared,  aren’t  you.” 

"A  little.” 

He  touched  his  lips  to  hers  and 
she  became  warm  and  unafraid  in 
his  arms.  They  stood  there  and 
the  wind  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"What  do  you  say  we  pay  your 
father  a  little  visit?”  He  was 
already  walking  toward  the  front 
door  and  taking  her  with  him. 
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